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SPIKE HUGHES 


and his 
ALL AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


In late January, 1933, SPIKE HUGHES sailed for America. At a rehearsal of Benny 


Carter’s fourteen-piece band, he realised that he had found the jazz spirit which he had of 
been trying to inject into European groups for several years. He therefore immediately 
determined to record some sides with this orchestra as the nucleus of the group. 
SPIKE HUGHES was the only British musician to take advantage of the way in which 
jazz was evolving orchestrally during the thirties and to make a practical contribution 
to the position of the orchestra in jazz. While most British bandleaders of the time were 
seeking to dilute the emotion and vitality of jazz for commercial reasons, Hughes was 
creating themes of real depth—themes with shape and design, flowing melodic lines 
and firm rhythmic patterns. His compositions offered a sound basis for solo improvis- 
ations... his arrangements yielded tone painting of extraordinary skill. 
The sides recorded at No. 1776 Broadway in April and May 1933 are generally agreed 
to represent the peak of Hughes’s achievement as a jazz composer and arranger... 
indeed, the orchestrations are the only ones by a British musician 
ever to have been favourably compared with the musical writings > 
of Duke Ellington. Now, the nine numbers are collected on this 
LP, together with two jam session features recorded after 
the main sessions, when most of the 
musicians had left. Here, then, is an 
album not only of tremendous 
historical importance, but also 
offering some of the finest 
jazz ever to come from the 
musicians involved. 
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—the soloists and the repertoire— 


Alix Combelle, the French tenor 
player, once asked one of Basie’s most 
important sidemen why the band plays 
so many fast numbers instead of 
medium-swing tempos, like they used to, 
and the reply was: “Fast numbers give 
more opportunities to feature the band.” 

In fact, most of Basie’s work being 
concerts, it is quite natural that the 
band’s outlook has changed. Concert- 
goers are probably the worst public that 
jazzmen have to front, for many 
reasons. It is noneparticipant and cold; 
there is almost no contact between musi- 
cians and_ listeners; and concert- 
programming requires changes in moods 
and pace, brilliancy, solo-features, etc., 
all of which, if not corresponding to an 
“ambiance”, have a tendency to make 
the whole thing a dull and monotonous 
routine. 

Have you ever thought of what a 
concert tour represents to the musicians 
involved ? The two-concerts-a-day, often 
in different towns, with rough bus-rides 
in-between, no decent’ meals, no 
reasonable sleep and, on top of it all, 
fronting anonymous, unknown, inquisi- 
tive rather than participant audiences. 
How can the musicians get their kicks 
out of that kind of work? Much of the 
gay spirit and the feeling in the music is 
lost and so I still believe that the concert 
hall is a wrong place for jazz music. 

It has become commonplace to say 
that Basie’s band is not what it used to 
be. Since what has been called its golden 
period, ten to twenty years have passed. 
Basie’s band may be considered as rep- 
resentative of the jazz-scene in the late 
thirties. The rhythm section of course 
was one of the swingiest ever and the 
soloists were some of the greatest from 
a period which gave us quite an amaz- 
ing group of outstanding personalities— 
Hampton, Sy Oliver and the whole 
Lunceford band, Charlie Christian, Cozy 
Cole, etc . . . This was also a period 
which had three outstanding bands at 
their peak, Ellington, Lunceford and 
Basie, all three featuring soloists who 
haven’t been outshadowed since. 


Apart from Ellington — who can be 
considered all through the history of 
jazz as a genial outsider—Basie is the 
only one of that middle period to have 
maintained a big band and, in certain 
ways, a tradition. 

When you hear Basie’s band on the 
stage, one thing immediately strikes you 

—how much better it sounds than on 
all the recordings made during the past 
few years. We may be in a high fidelity 
or stereophonic range period, but the re- 
sults have often been disastrous. This 
reason alone would be sufficient for 
every jazz enthusiast to hear several 
Basie concerts, because the band has an 
attack, a volume, a balance, a drive and 
a perfection which have no equal today. 
and which haven’t yet been captured on 
records, 

But let’s face now two delicate points 
— the soloists and the repertoire. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years, the jazz scene 
has changed a lot. It is not so much a 
question of evolution as of spirit. Every 
aspect of jazz has changed and we now 
have several offshoots, all going their 
own way, all trying to outdo the other. 
The soloists and arrangements of Basie’s 
band seem to be victims of this situation. 
None of the individuals has enough per- 
sonality to forget whom their predeces- 
sors were and none can be said to be 
quite as good as those who have gone 
before — which of course. if they 
played in a different way, would be ideal. 
It is a picture of what most Americans 
have to offer today — technical perfec- 
tion but no individuality. Many of the 
arrangements are built around this 
technical ability, with its coldness in 
expression, and good as the band is. 
there are times when we would prefer 
less perfection, but more enthusiasm, 
more fun and surprise. And so I think 
this is why Basie’s music would pro- 
bably be even more cnjoyable if this 
well-trained band had more opportuni- 
ties to play for dances instead of a suc- 
cession of concerts relying on sheer 
showmanship. 

Well, 


And the tradition? first and 


foremost, what about Basie himself ? 
The Count remains one of the greatest 
piano players of all time — as a soloist 
(alas, at most concerts these days he is 
hardly featured!), as a piano-in-a-band, 
and as a leader. His appyoach to any- 
thing is in the greatest tradition and of 
unique distinction. Every one of his 
little touches is accurate, easy, indispens- 
able, relaxed, singing and swinging. 

Complaining about modern pianists, 
Ruby Braff recently wrote: “It was 
Basie’s conception that paved the way 
for the so-called modern rhythm 
sections, which, in most cases, are way 
out of control.” (Down Beat, January 
9, 1957). 

Well, in the band the rhythm section 
is always under perfect control—Basie’s. 
Whatever happens, he’s right there and 
seems to have the whole band at his 
fingertips. Sonny Payne is a solid drum- 
mer who doesn’t try to shine by playing 
too much to the public and Eddie Jones 
is an able bass player. Then of course 
there is Freddie Green. So many things 
have been written about ‘Mr. Rhythm’ 
that I don’t want to add any superlatives 
— just this: listen ! 

It has been said that Joe Williams is 
a blues singer, which of course he is not. 
On many occasions, when he sings the 
whole band is at its best. Without the 
band there wouldn’t be much left but 
without the singer the band would still 
be there. just the same. 

As it is, all in all, Basie’s band makes 
one of the greatest listening experiences 
one can get today — some able soloists, 
wonderful teamwork. and even if the 
music isn’t always up to their old 
standards, there is of course, the unique 
Mr. ‘Count’ Basie. In addition. contrary 
to many American “jazz attractions” 
brought to Europe, Basie’s band is one 
at least which is not primarily based on 
clever and fallacious publicity. 

One last word. I am quite sure that 
one concert is not enough to appreciate 
a band like this one; it is necessary to 
attend several and it’s well worth the 
trouble, the time and the money. 
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3+ “The Vanguard releases, taken as a whole 
throughout the year, came out as Britain's 
best jazz label.” 


So says SINCLAIR TRAILL, Editor of Jazz 
Journal, speaking of the results of the 1956 
Jazz Polls in which twenty critics were 
invited to vote. 


Voted “Top Vocal Record of the Year’’— 


Jimmy Pushing Sings the Blucs 


and now an even better one, PPT 12002 
given FIVE STARS by FIVE JAZZ CRITICS 


"Jimmy Rushing Shewcase” 


PPT 12016 


Voted “No. 2 ‘Best Jazz Record of The Year’ 


Mainstream 


Mic Dickenson Septet vor1’ 


PPT 12000 
Two other excellent recordings— 


& Vic Dickenson Septet, Vol. 2 Vic Dickenson Septet, Vol. 3 
PPT 12005 PPT 12015 


3 IN THE JAZZ TOP TWENTY 
OF THE YEAR 


Jimmy Rushing PPT 12002 10” L-P. PY E 
Mel Powell and Ruby Braff PPL 11000 12” LP. 
Sir Charles Thompson and _ PPT 1201! 10” L.P. GROUP 


Coleman Hawkins 


RECORDS 


Distributed by Pye Group Records (Sales) Ltd - 66 Haymarket - London -: 8.W.1 s 
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“IF YOU WERE WHISKY... ” 


Big Bill Broonzy and Brother John 
Sellers made quite an impact during their 
recent tour. How much of an impact 
depended to a large extent on how 
closely you were connected with it. The 
National Jazz Federation, who sponsored 
the whole affair, went collectively greyer 
as the entourage moved around Britain. 
Big Bill developed an antipathy towards 
Desmond Kayton for no very clear 
reason and eventually refused to ride in 
the same vehicle with him. Brother John 
gained confidence daily, and soon began 
to complain about any conditions that 
were of a lesser standard than five star. 
His favourite expression was “Muddy 
Waters wouldn't stand for this”. Nobody 
bothered to check with Muddy Waters 
however. All in all, the two singers acted 
just like a couple of Prima Donnas. 

The performances they put on varied 
according to the amount of whisky and 
flattery that they respectively received; 
and this apparently reached a peak in 
Hull, which was generally acknowledged 
as the highspot in the tour. The Chris 
Barber Band, who acted as supporting 
cast for most of the concerts, assumed 
the role of a foundation stone—-the only 
non-temperamental part of the package. 

Nevertheless, Big Bill made an enor- 
mous number of new friends, and 
Brother John started a large scale fan 
following on his own account. 


NO LAYABOUTS BY REQUEST 


The press reception that launched the 
tour was the most successful we've been 
to since Ella Fitzgerald and Oscar 
Peterson floated through the Savoy on a 
tidal wave of Scotch and gin. The NJF 
had thoughtfully taken over one floor of 
the Arts Theatre Club near the Studio 
*S1 premises, and this successfully ex- 
cluded all of the non-invited jazz 
characters who normally invade such 
receptions. One or two people broke 
through the barrier, but they were 
mainly Beryl Bryden. The result was a 
smallish and completely effective recep- 
tion at which the alcohol didn’t run out 
and the two stars met the press. In case 
you are wondering how anything else 
could happen at a press reception, we 
would give as an example the Eddie 
Condon reception recently thrown by 
Jazzshows Ltd. A conservative estimate 
by Ted Morton of the number of gate- 
crashers was later given as one hundred 
and seventy five persons. The function 
underwent an alarming transformation 
of character as the evening wore on. 
Most of the London jazz musicians were 
so lushed that they missed their shows 
for the evening; Condon himself was 


nearly killed whilst weaving across the 
Charing Cross Road on his way to the 
Cottage Club: and Jazzshows Ltd were 
charged enough to swallow up the pro- 
fits on most of the concerts in the tour. 
As we say, Harold Pendleton came out 
of the Arts Theatre Club with a lot to 
be thankful for. Big Bill and Brother 
John had already given one imptoniptu 
series of duets in order to illustrate a 
song to Stanley Dance, and everyone 
looked forward to the Festival Hall 
opening with keen anticipation. 


A LITTLE CHAOS IS GOOD FOR 
THY STOMACH’S SAKE 


Most things went wrong on the big 
day. The concert was the second part of 
the annual ‘Jazz Scene’ show, and the 
house for the Big Bill and Brother John 
part at 8.30 was packed. The first half 
consisted of the Ken Colyer band and 
Brother John. Ken opened up in his 
usual style and it became apparent from 
the applause that a great many of the 
people in the audience had come to 
hear him in preference to the two singers. 
When Brother John came on to join him 
for the last forty minutes of the first 
half, the trouble commenced. The Ken 
Colyer style of jazz was completely 
wrong as a backing. John Sellers would 
have been a lot happier with a modern 
rhythm section and two booting tenors. 
The sparse statements of the Colyer boys 
merely distracted one’s attention from 
the singer and did absolutely nothing in 
the way of ovroviding a _ swinging 
accompaniment. John was more effective 
when singing solo with the aid only of a 
well shaken tambourine. To make 
matters worse, the amplification system 
was largely ineffectual. 

Ken Colyer opened up the second half, 
and was scheduled to play two numbers. 
Once on stage, Ken apparently decided 
that he would do a little more than this, 
and the band eventually did five. When 
Ken strolled to the ‘mike’ after the 
fourth number and announced “I think 
that we've just got time for one more 
number”, even some parts of the aud- 
ience realised that this might not be the 
case; and a deal of cat calling com- 
menced. Due to the overrun, Big Bill 
only sang four songs, although he talked 
for twice the time that he spent singing. 

So it was that yet another NJF Festival 
Hall concert ended in uproar and the 
time honoured custom of booing Harold 
Pendleton was observed. 


A BLEAK MONTH 


Apart from the above mentioned visit, 
we didn’t see or hear a great deal of 
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interest during the month. We noticed 
while strolling down the Edgware Road 
one evening that the Blue Hall has 
almost been demolished, together with 
the old antique and armour shov on the 
corner. We thought of doing a little 
piece about the Blue Hall, but remem- 
bered that Benny Green had already 
done it in the New Musical Express. 

Actually, the reason we were walking 
down the Edgware Road was an invita- 
tion to the Metropolitan Music Hall for 
the opening of a new show called ‘Disc 
Doubles’. The invitation to the show had 
arrived somewhat unexpectedly in the 
offices of ‘Jazz News’, from where we 
had retrieved it; and was accompanied 
by an exciting pamphlet covered with the 
names of almost every really big record- 
ing star in the world. Underneath—or 
was it on the back?—in much smaller 
type, was the information that these 
record stars would not acutally be 
appearing themselves, but would be im- 
personated by a lot of mainly unknown 
artists. We were begged to believe that 
these young folk were indeed singing and 
playing they were not miming to 
records. Well we believe it. We saw the 
show. 

As entertainment it was a doubtful 
starter. If you like hysterics it can be 
recommended to anyone with a distorted 
sense of humour. It opened up with an 
unrealistic imitation of Billy Daniels, 
and closed with a caricature of an im- 
personation of an imitation of Elvis 
Presley by someone called Brian Barber. 
In between these two snippets we had 
what must have been some of the Music 
Hall's dying convulsions. Beryl Bates 
portrayed Kay Starr in a way that it 
would be vicious to describe accurately. 


SIMMY PLAYS SATCH 


Simmy Russ bounced on stage wear- 
ing a Zoot Suit and a little blue tin hat 
and announced that he would like to 
pay a tribute to his old friend Satch. 
He Growled a lot, sang (?) and played 
a trumpet and it truthfully bore not the 
slightest resemblance to Armstrong at 
all. Also appearing on his show were 
Ben Bowers doing his Nat King Cole 
imitation, and a man called Dean Perelli 
with a quite excellent voice billed as 
Mario Lanza. The grand finale was a 
‘Rock ‘n’ Roll Disc Party’ that had to be 
seen to be believed. We read a review 
of the show in the New Musical Express 
in the following week (not Benny Green 
this time) that welcomed the show as 
stimulating entertainment. The review 
was signed baldly D.T. Man, was that 
apt. BRIAN NICHOLLS 
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MUSICIAN PINES FOR CLASSICAL 
FREEDOM 

“I’ve come to feel increasingly inhibi- 


ted and frustrated by the insistent 
pounding of the rhythm section”. 


“To me, it seems like sheer insanity 
to continue to play against that hammer- 
ing beat. Classical music, once the 
rhythm is stated, assumes the freedom 
to move unaccompanied, and if jazz is 
going to continue to grow, it needs this 
same freedom”. 

Jimmy Giuffre, 
“Melody Maker”, 
9.ii.57. 

We don’t want to offend anyone of 
delicate sensibility, but would it be in 
order for us again to suggest that Mr. 
Giuffre, like the majority of “modern” 
musicians, is operating in the wrong field, 
and that it would be better for him, and 
more particularly jazz, if he got out and 
into classical before too much harm was 
done? It’s so very much later than you 
think. 


ANTIDOTE 


H.M.V.’s new collection by Fats 
Waller on BLP.1138 is so good that it 
makes us unhappy. How badly jazz needs 
a Fats today! Someone to take the mike 
out of all the pretentious music, musi- 
cians and music critics that are turning 
jazz into a living corpse! 

Last month, a musician drew a like- 
ness that appealed to us. He was com- 
paring the performances of the same 
number at almost the same tempo by 
first a modern and then a mainstream 
group. The modernists, he said, were 
standing on the bridge, looking at the 
water, wondering whether to jump and 
end it all. The mainstreamers were 
sitting under the bridge in the shade, with 
a jug, and fishing. 

“Havin’ a ball!” Fats cries. But who is 
having a ball today with those sour, 
dreary, mournful, unswinging sounds? A 
rhythm section like that on this record is 
so inhibiting, so frustrating. Man. it’s too 
disgustingly healthy! 

Most of the performances are typical 
of Fats. Note the superb tempo of “I’m 
Sorry I Made You Cry” and the great 
swing engendered thereon. Special, too, 
is the wonderful stride piano in the first 
chorus of the fast “Ooh, Looka There”. 

The sleeve doesn’t mention the fact 
that Fats plays organ on “Kiss Me With 
Your Eyes”. Altogether, this interpreta- 


tion is a gem. ‘In -the- first -chorus, - Fats 


STANLEY DANCE 


sings the lyrics so tenderly you think he 
will make it all the way straight, but it 
is impossible, and eventually he tips in 
with “all over the doggone place”. The 
very pretty piano accompaniment to this 
chorus is another example of Fats’ con- 
summate, all-round musicianship. The 
organ in the last chorus is exceptionally 
neat and effective. That is, you get polish 
without prissiness, attack without beastli- 
ness, and a deep, rocking beat. 


BRAFF BLOWS GAFF 

“Many persons I run into who like my 
old-fashioned playing have asked me (too 
often) what I think certain musicians are 
trying to do with the harmonies. I’m not 
sure, but whatever it is I hope they hurry. 
Maybe their experiments with voicings 
and harmony will help some day, but I 
think most of them should busy them- 
selves trying to make any melody swing 
in its first form and make that good”. 

Ruby Braff, 

“Down Beat”, 

January 9th, 1957. 
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TRIBUTE OVERDUE 

Segregation sure is breaking down! It 
must have been very heartening to Edgar 
Sampson to find two or three coloured 
musicians in the band gathered together 
to record his compositions on Vogue- 
Coral LVA 9039. The rest of the men are 
the regular N.Y. sessioneers. Capable, 
but quite undistinguished big-band 
performances are the result, and they 
have what we can only, and with regret, 
describe as a “white” sound. 

The best moments are provided by 
Charlie Shavers and Tyree Glenn. We 
have never had any deen affection for 
Shavers, but on this record he sounds 
really tasteful in comparison with 
Nottingham. The latter blows an almost 
identically vile flutter-tongue entry on 
both “Cool and Groovy” and “Blue 
Lou”, as well as distinctly ugly solos on 
“Light and Sweet” and “Lullaby in 
Rhythm”. Shavers, on the other hand, 
has an attractive muted solo on “The 
Blues Make”, a well constructed effort on 
“If Dreams Come True”, and a very 
pretty, sensitive variation in “Sweetness 
of You”. 

Tyree, surely one of the most under- 
rated trombones in the business, makes 
four pleasing solo appearances, none of 
them in his own unique development of 
jungle-plunger horn, but all rhythmically 
to the point. 

The rhythm section acquits itself quite 
well and. Boomie Richman plays his 
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usual, acceptable Freeman-like tenor, 
except for one track where he elects to 
sound like the Brute. The sleeve carries 
properly informative notes by Leonard 
Feather, who has been a Sampson sup- 
porter from ‘way back. He mentions that 
Sampson is writing for Basie. That could 
be good, for the Count’s band desperately 
needs Sampson’s light, springing, melodic 
touch in its arrangements. 

A tribute to Sampson was overdue, in 
any case, and we are only sorry this 
wasn’t a more exciting one. What he 
contributed to the success of the Chick 
Webb and Goodman bands should never 
be forgotten. But we remember how it 
was even in 1937. We were gripeing 
about the pot-boiling arrangements by 
Van Alexander that Chick was playing. 
The business ghouls behind the Webb 
band turned on us, wanted to know, 
“What has Sampson done?” Similar 
limbs of Satan are just as active today in 
suppressing the talented and boosting the 
talentless. Lots of people believe Benny 
Goodman composed “Stompin’ at the 
Savoy” and “Don’t Be That Way”. 


CONCISELY 


“This is ‘chamber music’ without the 
fugal flummery or bogus-Bartok man- 
nerisms with which the term has been 
bedevilled by the progressives. The 
Quartet achieves the merits claimed by 
the modernists—restraint and avoidance 
of the obvious—without sacrificing the 
melodic, tonal and rhythmic essentials of 
jazz”. 

Iain Lang on the 

Jonah Jones Quartet 
(H.M.V. 7EG8201). 
“The Sunday Times”, 
February 24th, 1957. 
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BUT NOT FOR TEN 

“Down for the Count”, with good 
solos by Basie, Newman and Coker, is 
the best track on the worst LP yet issued 
under Basie’s name — Columbia 33CX 
10065. Since it was made, Gus Johnson 
has been replaced by Sonny Payne, and 
Joe Williams has been added, so it is not 
necessary to take this as a sample of 
what we are to hear in Aoril. 

The band isn’t helped by ill-balanced 
recording which notably distorts the 
brass, but there is a disquietening tend- 
ency towards heaviness and brute force 
that are jointly the antithesis of the 
salutary light swing Basie re-introduced 
about twenty years ago. The Count him- 
self is too little featured and the only 
other really enjoyable soloists here are 
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Joe Newman and Henry Coker. The two 
Franks are at their worst—the Wess one 
fluting on, of all numbers, “Perdido”— 
and Thabulous Thad delivers the contem- 
porary clichés on “Ska-di-dle-dee-bee- 
doo”, an “undignified” Hefti title. 

Buster Harding’s fine arrangement of 
“Rails” (atias “Nails’) loses much ot 
its point because of the muted brass 
distortion, but Basie’s opening piano is a 
delight. Bill Doggett’s “Eventide” is 
rather an overloaded vehicle for the 
Fowlkes baritone. ““Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” is 
murdered by Frank Foster in solo. (It 
may be his arrangement, too, but, sans 
sleeve, we don’t know). We were amused 
to see that Jo Jones, when submitted to 
this grisly track in a blindfold test, failed 
to recognize the band. It is not at all 
surprising. On the same occasion, he 
mentioned that Foster played good 
clarinet. It seems a pity we don’t get that 
instead of his tenor and the other Frank’s 
flute. 

Not much more to our taste are the 
recordings on Columbia SEB10060 and 
LB10057, although they are from the 
pre-Frank’s period. As though we had not 
already been surfeited with Peterson, on 
the EP we have him added to Basie’s 
mixture. The result, we submit, is far 
from appetizing. On “Extended Blues”, 
with rhythm support only, Basie flees to 
the organ. If you concentrate on his part, 
something can be salvaged, although 
Oscar, clattering in the foreground, 
parades all his familiar clichés. Quini- 
chette and Eddie Davis come in on 
“Blues for the Count and Oscar” and 
solo briefly in that order. The organ is 
again the rewarding feature—unless you 
can still enjoy Peterson. “Be My Guest” 
finds Oscar at the piano in a boring 
canter with the big band, Basie “direct- 
ing”. “Lady Be Good” and “I Want A 
Little Girl”, on the 78, are both primarily 
vehicles for Quinichette, who was in 
indifferent form when they were made. 
The backgrounds to the second title are 
good, but the tempo is too slow. 

These recordings emphasize the need 
for audiences in England to make it 
clear that they require the maximum 
piano and organ from the Bossman when 
the band arrives. The ensemble makes a 
brave sound, but the vital contribution 
is made by Basie himself, a fact which 
his modesty should not be allowed to 


disguise. 
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DEPT. OF IMMEDIATE 
SELF-CONTRADICTION 


“Probably the biggest change of all is 
among the alto men. Before Bird, this 
was not a major jazz instrument, and 
since Parker made almost a new horn 
out of it, few of the older-fashioned 
stylists loom importantly on today’s jazz 
scene. Johnny Hodges and Willie Smith 
still play beautifully, and Benny Carter 
continues to be creative in his own 
“Jazz Today”. 

January, 1957. 
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WHERE IS SECURITY? 

Best blues singing we can find this 
month is by Roosevelt Sykes on Vogue 
V2393. His “Security Blues” has good 
lyrics and a fine beat at slow tempo. A 
kind of Greek chorus intones_ the 


benefits of security after solo lines by 
Sykes like these: 

“There’s one thing, baby, I want you 

to understand, 

“You better make hay while you're in 

demand.” 

An excellent drummer and guitarist are 
heard to even better advantage in the 
fast boogie on the reverse. Here the 
sketchiness of Sykes’ niano technique is 
revealed, but the side jumps like few by 
high-priced professionals these days, and 
his singing has a kind of mellow authen- 
ticity. 

It is harder to place a singer like 
Clarence Henry on London HL-N8369. 
Recorded, it says, by Argo, Chicago, the 
imprint of the r. ‘n’ r. stereotype lies on 
both sides. “Ain’t Got No Home” has 
an odd gimmick in that, apart from 
Henry’s normal delivery, he sings like a 
girl and like a “frog”! “Troubles, 
Troubles” is not too convincing, although 
the singer sees suicide as the only way 
out. There are some pretty dismaying 
fusions today of country blues, urban 
blues, the hill-billy idiom and calypso. 

In the instrumental field, it’s just as 
hard to see what makes a hit. Rusty 
Bryant, who has a whole LP to himself 
(London HB-D1066), is inexplicably a 
success, yet the eleven samples of his 
music on this record are, at least from a 
jazz viewpoint, remarkably dull. He plays 
tenor sax, utilizing all the more tedious 
of current phrases, and is accompanied 
by a rhythm section that at times shows 
itself capable of better things. “We don’t 
need extra-fancy special thrills like 
progressive jazz with its hard-to-inter- 
pret moods”, says Rusty, but neither do 
we need jazz this simple, this banal. 

Mercury’s First Rock ‘n’ Roll Party 
(MPT 7512) has two tracks each by five 
different groups and is therefore less 
monotonous. Red Prysock’s two are 
tenor jumps, but they have vitality, and 
there is humour and atmosphere worth 
catching on the first title. You may 
remember Red on records with Tiny 


Grimes. He is another testimonial to the 
enormous influence of Arnett Cobb, an 
influence probably only exceeded on this 
instrument by those of Hawk and Pres. 
Ella Johnson usually sings with brother 
Buddy Johnson’s band. The anonymous 
tenor who accompanies on “What a Day” 
is the best on this record. (We wish 
Mercury would issue an LP or EP of 
instrumentals by the Johnson band. 
Rough and tough, it is still one of the 
most exciting big bands to be heard). 
Eddie Bond (Boyd?) features some good 
old time-sounding blues guitar and 
acceptable Tennessee singing. Freddie 
Bell’s Bell Boys sound like a happy 
bunch, but there is too much undistin- 
guished singing. Sil Austin, like Rusty 
Bryant, is one of the big tenor names 
in r. and b. His “Slow Walk” has been 
a major hit. The success of items like 
this reflects, perhaps, the degree to which 
the coloured audience is starved of jazz 
with real rhythmic appeal. Bill Doggett 
does a cover of this number on Parlo- 
phone R.4265, but it’s “Peacock Alley” 
on the back that is the more interesting 
and exciting. Doggett’s tenor player, for 
all that he is often raucous, is something 
of an original. He has a_ peculiarly 
wounding sound and often creates 
unusual phrases. 
—475— 
LIKE SINGING 

“The most important thing in music 
is true, undistorted sound—the open in- 
strumental sound—a sound that can’t be 
imitated—a warm and genuine sound— 

like singing!” Charlie Margulis, 

“Down Beat”, 

February 6th, 1957. 


TO JELL OR NOT TO JELL 
To assume for a moment the role of a 
historian—and the pessimism natural to 
all good historians—we would select two 
prime causes of the decay and decline of 
jazz: (1) concert presentation; (2) bop. 
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The first led inevitably to more and more 
exhibitionism, the second to the destruc- 
tion of that conception of cohesive group 
swing which, nurtured in New Orleans, 
persisted strongly in all the pre-bop 
jazz forms. (The second, of course, con- 


tained the seed of the third; cool 
pretension). 
“Jazz Concert—West Coast” on Lon- 


don LTZ-C15045 is one horripilating 
testimonial to the state of chaos in which 
jazz found itself ten years ago, and from 
which it has never since managed to 
struggle clear (and now never will. 
croaks the raven). 

Despite the presence of Barney Kessel 
and Red Callender, the rhythm section 
is abominable. Drummer Roy Porter is 
surely guilty of the most irresponsible 
musical bomb-dropping yet recorded. He 
successfully destroys every attempt to 
swing, individual or concerted. The 
soloist is not supported, nor apparently 
listened to, by the drummer, but is fought 
by him in every bar. In fact, he seems 
at times to resent the intrusion of the 
soloist into his own convulsive dream. 

Sonny Criss gives some Bird impres- 
sions, Howard McGhee shows the 
destructive influence of Dizzy John on 
his tone and phrasing, Dexter Gordon 
and the late Wardell Gray run one of 
the then popular rat races on tenor, and 
Trummy, after valiant beginnings, is 
quickly brought down by the hubbub 
around him. Probably Kessel survives 
with the most honour, but the audience 
reaction indicates a level of jazz appre- 
ciation which encourages the musicians 
only to wild playing and exhibitionism. 
“Disorder at the Border”, a_ fittingly 
descriptive title, is the more listenable 
side of the two. 

The eight tracks by Russell Jacquet on 
Parlophone GEP8585 and GEP8506 were 
‘made two years later. They are studio 
recordings. without audience and _ re- 
latively without exhibitionism, but with 
the same conflict between idioms. There 
‘are the jerky melodic lines of bop with 


their mechanical rhythm (e.g. “King 
Spinner”), numbers with underlying, 
irreconcilable Afro - Cuban beats 


(“Bongo Blues” and “Tropical Fever’) 
and just one performance that is directly, 
unmistakably jazz (“Cross Bones”). All 
the trumpet solos are bop-loaded, but 
not all are by Jacquet. who is an in- 
different player at best. The excellent 
tenor of Bumps Myers swings determ- 


inedly in opposition all the way, as does 
the gutty baritone of veteran Maurice 
Simon. Henry Coker’s trombone is 
professional but undecided, sometimes 
emphatic—ill at ease, one would say. 
The total effect is artificial, with Bumps 
providing the moments of truth. 

Coming more up to date, we have a 
high-powered 1950 Granz concert at 
Carnegie Hall on two Columbia 12” LPs 
(33CX10059-60). Now in essence the jam 
session was an intimate, almost private 
affair of mutual stimulation. The stimu- 
lation a seated audience provides is not 
at all the same as that provided by fellow 
musicians in close conclave. Obviously, 
when the jam session is mounted in large 
concert halls, intimacy is impossible. 
There, any rapport that may exist 
backstage tends to vanish like the smoke 
through the air-conditioning system. The 
musicians stand on the pitilessly lit stage. 
often widely separated in terms of space 

-as well as of style—for visual effect. 
The results, as we have now seen from 
scores of records of these public jam 
sessions, are just dismal. The deliriously 
applauding audiences are the victims of 
a mass illusion. Creative moments are 
rare and even a swinging groove is rarely 
attained. 

The jamming here is by a typical 
Granz unit consisting of Harry Edison, 
Bill Harris, Lester Young, Flip Phillips, 
Hank Jones, Ray Brown and Buddy 
Rich. So far as homogeneity goes, it is 
neither better nor worse than usual, but 
if we ignore stylistic divisions for the 
moment and assume that anyone can 
play with anyone, then we must blame 
concert-hall presentation for the low 
level attained. Nothing really happens. 
The jam don't jell. The musicians are 
going through the motions at so much a 
concert, or so much a week, but there 
is no heart in it, no kicks. You might 
mark off a few bars here and there for 
repeat playings, as. used to be the case 
with Bubber Miley on Leo Reisman 
records, but the arid sections are too 
long to be suffered often in their entirety. 
Hank Jones, oddly enough, does sound 
more spirited than in the series made at 
the Savoy chapel some five or more 
years later. 

Bird, we suspect, plays rather well here 
despite his accompaniment. Consisting of 
a string and woodwind section, this must 
have looked ducky on the stage! The 
effect is rather like that of two stations 


the 


radio. 
Peterson and Ray Brown are remorse- 
lessly efficient in a couple of duets, and 
Buddy Rich delivers exactly what the 


heard simultaneously on 


and deserved in 
“Carnegie Blues” — a long, percussive 
cannonade. Hawk, on three tracks, is 
quite well recorded, and though he con- 
forms in places to audience requirements, 
there is enough of his sound and rich 
conception to make them enjoyable. 

Turning to Columbia 33CX10063 by 
Lione] Hampton and His Giants, we find 
ourselves in an entirely different world. 
Here are five. intimate and integrated 
studio performances by a group which 
really felt and meant what it was playing. 
With Hamp are Art Tatum, Harry 
Edison, Barney Kessel, Red Callender 
(John Simmons subbing on one title) 
and Buddy Rich. Instrumentally, it isn’t 
an ideal combination. Another horn like 
Ben Webster or. Willie Smith would have 
given a better balance above the rhythm, 
but Edison meets the situation manfully. 
As you know, we've not shared the 
general enthusiasm for all of Sweets’ 
work since he left Basie, but on this 
record he is back in his best form. 

“Plaid”, the opener, is the least praise- 
worthy, although Tatum’s solo is a gem. 
“Somebody Loves Me”, wonderful all 
the way, is full of the deep pulsation that 
Tatum’s unusual piano part can give to 
an ensemble, and it has a climax hand- 
somely wrought by Edison. “Deep 
Purple” is notable for the way Hamp 
and Tatum work together. Not obviously 
ideal partners, they yet exemplify 
throughout the point we were trying to 
make about intimate, mutual stimulation. 
“September Song” is full of pleasant 
achievements, and here Hamp’s swinging 
chorus is the high spot. “Verve Blues”, 
the old 12-bar blues, is, as is so often 
the case, the most rewarding of all. 
Edison’s three solos are all in excellent 
taste, full of blues feeling and well exe- 
cuted. Tatum, it is said, did not care 
much about playing the blues. But how 
well he played them! His choruses here 
are magnificent. so alive, teeming with 
ideas yet never pretentiously ornate. 
Lionel sings three choruses. He isn’t the 
greatest blues singer, but the atmosphere 
of the session had such an effect that 
they are moving and a real pleasure to 
hear. Barney Kessel, too, rose to the 
occasion, and we think we have seldom 
heard him play so well. 
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Count Basie leads what is, for me, 
the most exciting big band in the history 
of jazz. One night nearly twenty years 
ago I hitch-hiked to hear Basie in person 
for ‘the first time. He was to play at an 
all-night dance sponsored by some Negro 
fraternal organization. My parents were 
outraged. Negroes, to them, were strange 
beings who carried razors and laughed 
all the time, and the idea of my going 
thirty-six miles in the middle of the 
night to consort with them .. . well, 
even my reserved, taciturn father was 
appalled. He expressed an objection or 
two; I told him I was going anyhow, and 
off I went. 

I would have gone if he _ had 
threatened me with death. I had never 
been so excited in my life. For months 
before I had been listening to Basie’s 
Decca records—Every Tub, John’s Idea, 
Texas Shuffle, Out the Window, all the 
rest—and whenever I wished I could 
close my ears to the rest of the world 
and hear the band in my mind, every 
shattering burst of its brass, every broad 
and moody phrase that those rich reeds 
rutted forth, every punctuation-mark of 
Basie’s humorously sly and artful piano, 
and under it all that liquid rhythm sec- 
tion, the best ever put together. Elling- 
ton’s band was more interesting music- 
ally, Lunceford’s was more fun, and 
Goodman’s was the most disciplined; but 
Basie was the soul of jazz, the reason 
bigband jazz had been devised to begin 
with. I couldn't wait to get to that hall. 


PANIC - STRICKEN 

When I arrived I was as panic-stricken 
as my parents had been at the thought 
of my going. The band had not yet 
shown up. It was rumored that they 
weren’t coming. There was a tired 
group on the stand playing what Eddie 
Condon has called makes-you-want-to- 
be-sick music, music for people whose 
elbows flail about as they dance. I was 
sick with disappointment. 

Then they came in. They were all 
sharp; their pants-cuffs might have been 
strapped to their ankles, their collars had 
long points, and they all seemed to be 
wearing porkpies with the brims turned 
up in front. 

Lester Young started a crap game 
over at one side; some of the local talent 
got in and promptly got out, cleaned. 
The Basie men did not even shrug; they 
were that cool. They had had a rib- 
breaking bus ride from Pittsburgh, but 
they were cool about that too. Bill 
Basie sat down at the piano, a small, 
stout man with a pocked face and a 
barber-shop moustache. The _ dice 
vanished, the loosened neckties were 
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hastily pulled up to the collars. They 
all went up and took out their instru- 
ments. Earl Warren leaned over and 
said a word to Young and Young nodded 
absently. Joe Jones, flashing all those 
teeth and those mad, maniac eyes (“I 
play one, Joe leers one,” Bushkin once 
said when Jones was with him at The 
Embers), flicked his brushes over the 
cymbals as though to remove specks of 
dust, then tightened a screw here and 
glanced expectantly at Bill. Freddie 
Greene cocked his head to one side and 
fiddled with his guitar, and Walter Page, 
the bass in his arms like a sapling, ex- 
perimentally gave it a pull or two. 
Basie’s fingers crawled onto the keys and 
walked up and down noiselessly, getting 


a footing. 


I never knew who beat the band off. 
Basie must have started it with his foot 
under the piano, but I like to think that 
nobody actually said or thought “Let’s 
go” — that they all began because that 
was what they did. Anyhow, they 
started. The saxophones began an idea 
with the trombones supporting them, 
and then those trumpets — there were 
only three of them then — suddenly 
slashed in, backed by Jones’ pounding 
emphasis, and then there was dead quiet 
and the soft, hand-swinging rhythm, 
with Count’s piano skipping along on 
tov of it. There they were: they played 
all night without a break, it seemed to 
me (although I’m sure they did quit, 
every once in a while). It was the 
preatest fun I ever had listening to jazz 
from a big band, and during the holi- 
days last Christmas I had it all over 
again when thev came to New York and 
packed Birdland. 

The Basie band is twenty years old 
and more, and the only two left from 
that original bunch are Freddie Green 
and Bill himself, but I must repeat that 
it is still the most exciting band in exis- 
tence and quite possibly the most excit- 
ing ever organised. Moreover. it is at 
last beeinning to get some of the public 
recognition it has alwavs_ deserved. 
Basie is not merely the King of Bird- 
land; he is now The King. 

What distinguishes this organisation 
from all otkers is the air of spontaneity 
and spur-of-the-moment creation. None 
of the men appears to be looking at the 
orchestrations on the stands before him, 
and nobody seems to be in charge. 
Basie’s piano holds evervthing together. 
but if Frank Wess feels like standing up 
and blowing, he stands up and blows — 
and behind him the brass. each man 
coolly holding his horn with one hand, 
begins to figure out a riff that sends Wess 
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on to another chorus, and another. As 
that happens, the saxophones and trom- 
bones work out something to play be- 
neath. Then, in an instant, they all rip 
their instruments out of their mouths 
and wait while Basie restates the original 
idea with delicate variations. All their 
selections sound as though they had just 
made them up before coming to work: 
listen, for example, to Bubbles (which. 
as a matter of fact was Neil Hefti's 
work). Hell, listen to anything they 
do! Even pops sound important when 
they get to swinging. 

To consider that this has been going 
on for nearly a quarter of a century is all 
but beyond the imagination, even 
though it is true that the personnel has 
continually been changing. Herschel 
Evans, the tenor man. died early and was 
replaced by Buddy Tate, who also left 
eventually; Lester Young leaped out to 
go uptown and help get the bopsters 
underwav; Vic Dickenson departed and 
so did Buck Clayton, ‘Sweets’ Edison, 
Jones and Page. Sooner or later they 
all went, and between 1949 and 1952 
Basie contented himself with a small 
group that was vaguely progressive in 
attitude, approach and sound. 


FOUR YEARS AGO 

Four years ago it became apvarent that 
his »riginal notions were valid, and he 
reorganised the big one and even made 
it bigger: he has five trumpets now and 
six saxophones, and three trombones 
instead of two. Curiously enough, the 
band does not sound much bigger — 
which is a tribute to the original one. It 
is vossible to play something like 
Tickle-Toe (made in 1940) and follow it 
with, say Basie Goes Wess (made within 
the vast eighteen months and released 
by Norman Granz), and to convince 
oneself that the bands are the same. 

The key, of course. is Bill Basie him- 
self, who seems to have been born to 
swing. 

Actually, William Basie was born in 
Red Bank, New Jersey, on August 8, 
1904. His mother taught him music, 
and he was playing piano from about 
the time his spine was strong enough to 
permit him to sit at one. He turned up 
in Harlem in his early teens and worked 
wherever and whenever there was a gig 
to be found. One of them took him 
with a theatrical unit to Kansas City and 
left him there when the money ran out. 
Kansas Citv alwavs has jumped from 
the time it first heard about jazz; in the 
late twenties and early thirties. according 
to Jo Jones, Mary Lou Williams and 
others who were there, life was one 
long jam session. Basie had no trouble 
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finding friends, but work was something 
else again. He jobbed as a pianist in 
silent movie theatres and presently had 
a chance to go with Walter Fage’s Blue 
Devils, which featured Oran ‘Lips’ Page 
On trumpet. Then he went as second 
piano with Benny Moten’s band, which 
was heading for New York and a brief 
engagement at Harlem's Lafayette 
Theatre. The week was a flov. Moten 
made some records in New York and 
went back to Kansas City, and Basie 
went along. That was in 1932. 

Basie’s own first band drew men from 
both the Moten and Page organizations. 
It was not formed, exactly; it grew out 
of the endless sessions, the experiments, 
the continual jamming. In the beginning, 
Basie once told me, the boys were will- 
ing to work for fifty cents or a dollar 
per night — and there were nights when 
a man counted himself fortunate if he 
was paid at all. Some nights they 
didn’t care if they got a cent; some cats 
from out of town would stop by, a 
session would start, and they would shut 
down and open up joint after joint 
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Kansas City club called the Reno, where 
whiskey cost fifteen cents a jolt and 
hamburgers and hot dogs a nickel. “The 
Reno”, John wrote later in Eddie 
Condon’s ‘Treasury of Jazz’, “had a floor 
show, complete with chorus line and 
three acts. The ‘scale’ for musicians 
was 15 dollars a week and the hours 
were from 8 to 4 except on Saturday, 
when it was twelve solid hours from 8 
to 8. It was a seven-day week, naturally, 
and nobody got rich, least of all the 
club owner.” For a reason that Ham- 
mond is to this day at a loss to explain, 
The Reno had a nightly radio wire over 
a Kansas City experimental station, 
W9XBY. It was strong enough to be 
heard in New York and Chicago, 
Hammond continued. 

“The first time I heard a Basie broad- 
cast was in December, 1935, when I was 
in Chicago to attend the opening of 
Benny Goodman’s new band at the 
Congress Hotel. The group... almost 
made me forget the star-studded Good- 
man personel. Jones and Page were on 
drums and bass; Buster Smith, Jack 


couple of months before Willard could 
persuade such skeptics as Bill Good- 
heart and Jules Stein that there was a 
market for a good colored band, and by 
that time it was decided that Basie 
should enlarge his group to the Good- 
man size (five brass, four reeds, and four 
rhythm), so that it could play the larger 
dance halls and theatres.” 

In the fall of 1936 the contract finally 
was signed. M.C.A. agreed to send the 
band out as “Count Basie and his 
Orchestra”. Even Bill is a bit vague as 
to how the name “Count” originated; 
the explanation that seems most satis- 
factory is that one night that same year 
a radio announcer on a Kansas City 
station gave him the name during an 
airshot. 

At the beginning of 1937, Basie signed 
an exclusive recording contract with the 
Kapp brothers of Decca. The contract 
rubed him; he was to receive 750 dollars 
for twenty-four sides, without royalties. 
Hammond had taken the contract to the 
New York Union and protested, but 
although he managed to get the mini- 
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until they were finally stopped by the 
police or exhaustion. 

Fletcher Henderson dropped off one 
time long enough to hear the Basie 
group. He later said it was the greatest 
band he ever had heard in his life. He 
wanted to take it over. He didn’t, but 
when Coleman Hawkins. his tenor 
saxophonist, decided to make Europe 
his home, Henderson sent to K.C. for 
Basie’s tenor man, Lester Young. The 
latter went eagerly to New York and 
sat down- with Henderson’s regular 
saxophone section. He stood up against 
almost immediately: nobody could 
understand his ideas, let alone his sound. 
Nobody realized, then, that the essence 
of the Basie style, out of which, by the 
way, a good part of modern jazz ulti- 
mately came, was being developed in 
those dismal Kansas City traps. 

Nobody, that is, but John Hammond, 
the indefatigable enthusiast, collector, 
and worker on behalf of the underprivi- 
leged musician. When Hammond first 
heard Basie, Bill was leading what was 
left of the Moten and Page bands in a 


Washington and Lester Young were the 
greatest reed section in history, while 
Joe Keyes, Lips Page and Dan Minor 
were on trumpets and trombone. Basie 
became almost a religion with me, and 
I started writing about the band in 
Down Beat and the Melody Maker 
early in 1936 — even before I had heard 
it in the flesh. I was scared to venture 
out to Kansas City lest I be dis- 
illusioned.” 

Hammond finally couldn’t bear it any 
longer. He went to Kansas City. Later 
he said, “My first night at the Reno. .. 
stands out as the most exciting musical 
experience I can remember.” After that, 
Hammond got busy. He began urging 
Willard Alexander of M.C.A._ the 
hooker who was largely responsible for 
Benny Goodman’s success, to go to 
Kansas City and hear the band. Willard 
eventually did go and was equally im- 
pressed. “But,” said John, “he was less 
than sure about how the other M.C.A. 
executives would react to an uninhibited 
nine-piece colored band without a 
library, uniforms, showmanship, or even 
decent instruments to play. It was a 
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mum raised, he never was able to collect 
any royalties. “As a result,” Hammond 
later wrote, “all the biggest hits like 
One O'Clock Jump, Swinging the Blues, 
and Jumpin’ at the Woodside were made 
for flat scale.” One has only to listen 
to those records today to know how 
Basie and his boys felt about their 
music. It didn’t matter that they were 
getting peanuts; they played as though 
they had been given controlling interest 
in the company. A group of them — 
Young, Carl ‘Tatti’? Smith (trumpet), 
plus Jimmy Rushing and the rhythm 
section played even better when John 
sneaked them into the Vocalion studios 
in Chicago to make four sides as “Jones- 
Smith Inc.” It was a memorable ses- 
sion: “I will always remember it,” John 
wrote, “as the smoothest date in history: 
three hours of blowing without a 
breakdown or even a clinker.” Shoe 
Shine Swing, Evenin’ Boogie Woogie and 
Lady Be Good, will remain classics for 
all time. 

The band got through their first 
M.C.A. engagement at the Grand Ter- 
race, Chicago, and from there they went 
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to the William Penn Hotel at Pittsburgh, 
and then on to Roseland in New York. 
The reception had been a mixed one, 
and even when the band got back to 
Harlem and played the Savoy Ballroom 
and the Apollo Theatre, it managed to 
confound many of the people in the 
audience. 


But a Basie cult was growing and the 
Basie sound made many of us believe that 
this was perhaps the most important 
band ever organized. That sound reached 
from California up to Massachusetts 
and over to Lancaster, my home town. 
I can remember writing nine, and eleven- 
paged, single spaced letters to fellow 
Basie fans on the subject of a single 
record. It was that kind of band, and 
it still is. 

Basie’s first record to achieve any kind 
of popularity was the Decca One 
O'Clock Jump, released in July of 1937. 
Earl Warren, Fred Greene and Eddie 
Durham had joined the band and it also 
had Jimmy Rushing on vocals. Jimmy 
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is one of the greatest blues singers ever 
to stand and perform in public. His 
voice, masculine, moving and always 
completely in tune, has never been 
approached, in my view, not even by the 
wonderful Joe Williams, the Chicago 
blues-shooter who is with Basie today. 
When I am feeling especially low, I put 
on such old Rushing sides as Evil Blues, 
Good Morning Blues or the masterpiece, 
1 Want A Little Girl. Jimmy sounds so 
mournful he makes me feel better im- 
mediately. He deserves a piece of his 
own, this stout and talented and un- 
compromising artist, and I wish I had 
the space for it. 

Even though One O'Clock Jump was 
a commercial success, and even though 
the band began to develop a mass of 
admirers as fanatical, if not as numerous 
as those of Goodman, Basie was never 
to achieve the popular success of even, 
say, Ellington. Life has always been 
hard for the Negro band, and it was 
especially hard for an organisation that 
stubbornly insisted upon playing its own 
music in its own way. When the Decca 
recording contract expired he was 
signed first by Vocalion and then by 
Columbia, and then later went over to 


RCA-Victor. I've always felt that some- 
thing had gone out of the band by the 
time the Victor sides were made; it was 
as though all those months of one- 
nighters, of jimcrow restrictions in res- 
taurants and toilets on the road, and of 
playing for practically no money had 
finally beaten down the boys’ spirit. And 
when big-band business began to sink 
toward a nadir and even sweetie-weetie 
outfits like Tex Benecke’s began to en- 
counter trouble in finding employment, 
it was only natural that Basie should 
disband the big group for a time. 

He continued to record, sometimes on 
piano and sometimes on organ. As a 
teen-ager in Harlem he had got to know 
Fats Waller, who liked to play organ, 
and who had permitted him to sit in at 
the pipe organ at Harlem's Lincoln 
Theatre, 

Basie plays the instrument with that 
taste which characterises everything he 
does. Nobody Knows, with Rushing on 
vocal, is one of the best sides he has 
ever released. And in Paradise Squat, 


made during the past two or three years, 
Basie’s organ sounds so big it js as 
though there are two Basie bands 
blowing in the studio. 

After a couple of years in which he 
led small groups composed of irregular 
personnels, Basie decided to reorganise 
the big outfit in 1952. He chose kids, 
for the most part, who would mature as 
the band itself began to grow. Some 
think that the old band was infinitely 
more subtle and intoxicating than the 
one he has today, but I don’t know 
about that. Certainly the old organisa- 
tion was marked by a soft, easy, I-don’t- 
give-a-damn swing that no other band 
ever began to achieve. They could blow 
their brains out, that band, and still re- 
main as soft and whispering as one of 
Red Norvo’s trios. But if the present 
band is not as subtle, it drives just as 
hard, and possibly harder—and in wit, 
imagination and emphasis it cannot be 
faulted. Listen, for example, to what 
the boys do behind Joe Williams in 
The Comeback or Every Day (1 Have 
The Blues). 

But listen to anything they do and you 
will know that Basie's with a bang. 
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Thank goodness we've got the privilege 
of listening to him. 


BRITISH CATALOGUE NUMBERS OF 
RECORDS REFERRED TO IN TEXT 


Every Tub Brunswick LA 8589 
Out Of The Window Brunswick LA 8589 
John’s Idea Brunswick LAT 8028 
Texas Shuffle Brunswick LAT 8028 
Bubbles Columbia 33CX 10007 
Basie Goes Wess Columbia 33CX 10007 
Tickle Toe Parlophone R 2759 
One O'Clock Brunswick LAT 8028 
Swinging The Blues _ Brunswick LAT 8028 
Jumpin’ At The 

Woodside Brunswick 02684 
Shoe Shine Swing Parlophone R 2636 
Evenin’ Decca J 13 
Boogie Woogie Parlophone R 2847 
Lady Be Good Parlophone R 2636 
Evil Blues Brunswick 02894 
Good Morning 

Blues Brunswick 02496 
I Want A Little Girl Not issued in G.B. 
Nobody Knows Parlophone R 2755 
Paradise Squat Columbia 33CX 10022 
Comeback Columbia 33CX 10026 
Every Day 


(I Have The Blues) Not issued in G.B. 


HENRY COKER, BENNY POWELL (tmbs), FREDDIE GREENE (gtr), FRANK 
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1950—1957 


A DISCOGRAPHY 


OF 


THE COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 


JORGEN GRUNNET JEPSEN 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA—1950-1956. 


Harry Edison, tp; Dickie Wells, tb; Georgie Auld, ‘Gene 
Ammons, ts; Count Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Al McKibbon, 
b; Gus Johnson, dr; Deep River Boys, vel. 


February 6th, 1950. 


EO-VB-3187 If You See My Baby Vic LPM1112 
EO-VB-3188 Solid As A Rock (drb) Vic 20.—3699 
EO-VB-3189 Rat Race Vic LPM1112 


EO-VB-3190 Sweets — 
Octet: Clark Terry, tp; Buddy DeFranco, cl; Charlie Rouse, ts: 
Serge Chaloff, bs; Count Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Jimmy 
Lewis, b; Buddy Rich, dr. 

May 16th, 1950. 


c043261 Neal’s Deal Co 39075, CoE SEG7576 

co43262 Bluebeard Blues Co 38888 

c043263 The Golden Bullet -- Co CL901 
Birdland Blues Co CL901 


Clark Terry, tp; Buddy DeFranco, cl; Serge Chaloff, bar; 
Wardell Gray, ts; Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Jimmy Lewis, 
b; Gus Johnson, dr. 
November 3rd, 1950. 
Little White Lies 


Epic LG1021,EP7029,PhiE BBR8036 
I'll Remember April LG1021,EP7029,BBR8036 
Tootle Co CL901 


Orchestra: Lamar Wright, Al Porcino, Clark Terry, Bob Mit- 
chell, tp; Michael Woods, Matthem Gee, Leon Comegys, tb; 
Marshall Royal, Ruhir Phelps, as; Wardell Gray, Lucky 
Thompson, ts; Charlie Fowlkes, bar; Basie, p; Freddie Greene, 
g; Jimmy Lewis, b; Gus Johnson, dr. 

April 10th, 1951. 


c045658 Little Pony Co 39406 
c045659 Beaver Junction Co 39406, CoE SEG7576 
Howzit Epic LP1021,EP7029, PhiE BBR8036 


Nails Epic LP1021,EP7029, PhiE BBR8036 


Charlie Shavers, Paul Campbell, Wendell Culley, Joe Newman, 
tp; Henry Coker, Jim Wilkins, Ben Powell, tb; Marshall Royal, 
Ernie Wilkins, as; Paul Quinichette, Floyd Johnson, ts; Charlie 
Fowlkes, bar; Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Jimmy Lewis, b; 
Gus Johnson, dr. 

January 17th, 1952. 


C665-5 New Basie Blues 
Cl 8964,MG120,.MG685,EP131,ARS402 
CoE LB 10003 
C666-3 Sure Thing 
Cl 8964,MG120,MG685,EP131,ARS402 
CoE LB 10003 
C667-2 Why Not? Cl 8988,MG120,MG685,EP142 
C668-4 Fawncy Meeting You 
Cl 8988.MG120,MG685,EP142 
January 25th, 1952. 
same. 
C688-6 Jive At Five Cl 8987,MG120,MG685,EP131 
Jumpin’ At The Woodside Cl 8987 
Red Head 
Cl MG148,MG633,EP196,.CoE SEB10033 
C691-5 Every Tub 


C18987,MG120,MG633,EP131,ARS402 

(Jumpin at the Woodside was withdrawn immediately after 

issue) Reunald Jones, tp; Eddie Davis, ts. for Shavers and 
Johnson. 


July 22—23, 1952. 


(822-1 Your’e Not The Kind 
Cl MG647.EP251,CoE 33CX10044,SEB10000 
C823-2 Bread Cl 89085,MG633,EP251,SEB10000 
C824-7 Small Hotel Cl 89070,MG633,EP251,SEB1000 
C825-2 Hob Nail Boogie 
Cl LB10013 
C827-2 Paradise Squat 
Cl 89014,MG120,EP142,CoE LB10013 
C827-3 Paradise Squat 
Cl MG633,MG639, CoE 33CX10022 
C830-5 Tippin’ On The Q.T. 
Cl 89085,MG633 
C831-3 Blee Bop Blues 


Cl 89070.MG633,EP251, CoE SEB10000 

Tom Whaley 

Cl MG148.MG685,EP195, CoE SEB10023 
Basie Talks 

Cl MG148.MG685,EP195, CoE SEB10023 
Cash Box 

Cl MG148.MG685,EP195, CoE SEB10023 
Jack And Jill 

Cl MG148,.MG685,EP195, CoE SEB10023 
No Name 

Cl MG148,MG685,EP196, CoE SEB10033 
Bun 


ny 

Cl MG148,MG685,EP196, CoE SEB10033 
Bootsie 
Cl MG148,.MG685,EP196, CoE SEB10033 


Oscar Peterson, p; Ray Brown, b added. Basie plays organ. 
July 26th, 1952. 

Cl MG633,EP252, 
CoE SEB 10060 


Eddie Davis, Paul Quinichette, ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Count 
Basie, organ; Freddie Green, g; Ray Brown, b; Gus Johnson, dr 
Blues For Count And Oscar Cl MG633,EP252, 

CoE SEB 10060 


Be My Guest 


Davis and Quinichette out. 
Extended Blues Cl MG633,MG706,EP252, 


CoE SEB 10060 


Wendell Culley, Reunald Jones, Joe Newman, Paul Campbell, 
tp; Jim Wilkins, Hank Coker, Ben Powell, tb; Marshall Royal, 
Ernie Wilkins, as; Paul Quinichette, Eddie Davis, ts; Charlie 
Fowlkes, bar; Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Gene Ramey, b; 
Gus Johnson, dr; Al Hibbler, vel. 

December 13th, 1952. 


C964-2 Let Me Dream (ah) Vv MG4000 
C965-5 Sent For You Yesterday (ah)CI 89028,.MG633 
C966-1 Goin’ To Chicago (ah) Cl 89028,MG633 


Nonet: Joe Newman, tp; Hank Coker, tb; Marshall Royal, as; 
Paul Quinichette, ts; Charlie Fowlkes, bar; Basie, p, org: 
Freddie Greene, g; Gene Ramey, b; Buddy Rich, dr. 
C967-1 I Want A Little Girl 
C1 89033,MG633,MG706,EP157, 
CoE LB 10057 
Sextet: Coker and Royal out. 
C968-6 Oh Lady Be Good 
Cl 89033, MG633,MG706,EP157,ARS402, 
CoE LB 10057 
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969-4 Song Of The Islands 
Cl 89061,MG633,MG706,EP157 
Blue And Sentimental 
Cl MG146,EP185,MG706, CoE 33C9010 
As Long As I Live 
Cl MG146,EP186,MG706, CoE 33C9010 
She’s Funny That Way 
Cl MG146, EPi86, MG706, CoE 33C9010 
Basie Beat 
Cl 89101,MG146,EP185,MG706, CoE 33C9010 
Count’s Organ Blues 
Ci 89101, MG146,EP186,MG706, CoE 33C9010 
K.C. Organ Blues 
Cl 89102,MG146,EP185,MG706, CoE 33C9010 
Stan Shorthair 
Cl 89102,MG146,EP185,MG706, CoE 33C9010 
Royal Garden Blues 
Cl 89061, MG146,EP157,MG706, CoE 33C9010 


Orchestra: Wendell Culley, Joe Wilder Reunald Jones, Joe 
Newman, tp; Bill Hughes, Ben Powell, Hank Coker, tb; Ernie 
Wilkins, Marshall Royal, as; Frank Wess, fl, ts; Frank Foster, 
ts; Charlie Fowlkes, bar; Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Ed 
Jones, b; Gus Johnson, dr. 


C977-3 
C979-1 
C980-1 
C982-1 
C984-1 


December 1953. 
CoE 33CX100007, 


1403-3 Peace Pip 
Cl MG626,EP221, 
LB1004 
Softly With Feeling 
Cl 89112,MG626,EP221, 
LB10040 
Cherry Point 
Cl 89120,MG626,MG727, 
33CX100007, LB10040 
Basie Goes Wess 
Cl 89122,MG626,EP221, 
LB10040 
Right On 
Cl 89120,MG626,MG727,33CX100007,LB10050 
The Blues Done Come Back 
Cl 89115,MG626, 33CX100007,LB10050 
Plymouth Rock Cl MG626, 33CX10007 
Blues Go Away Cl MG626,MG727, 33CX10007 
Bubbles Cl MG626,EP220,33CX10007 
Straight Life Cl MG626,EP220,33CX1007 
Thad Jones tp. for Joe Wilder. 


1406-2 
CoE 33CX100007, 


1407-6 


EP221, Cok 


1408-1 
CoE 33CX100007, 


1409-5 
1410-1 


June 1954. 
1887-6 Slow But Sure 
Cl 89126,.MG647,MG727,EP338, CoE 33CX 
10044 
1888-3 You For Me 
Cl 89126,MG647,MG727,EP338, CoE 33CX 
10044 
1890-4 Soft Drink 
Cl 89131,MG647,MG727,EP338, 33CX10044, 
LB10031 
1891-2 Two For The Blues 
Cl 89131,MG647,MG727,EP338, 33CX10044, 
LB10031 
1893-4 I Fee] Like A New Man 
Cl 89137,MG647,MG727,EP339, 33CX10044 
1895-7 Sterephonic 
Cl 89137,MG647, EP339, 33CX10044 
1896-4 Sixteen Men Swingin 
Ci 89147, MG647,EP339,33CX10044 
1897-2 Ska-Di-Dle-Dee-Bee-Doo 


Cl 89147,MG666, CoE 33CX10065 
She’s Just My Size 

Cl MG647,EP339, CoE 33CX10044 
Mambo Mist 


Cl MG647,EP339, CoE 33CX10044 
Two Franks 
Cl MG666,EP364 CoE 33CX10065 
Perdido Cl MG666,EP364 CoE 33CX10065 
Blues Backstage 
Cl MG666,EP364,ARS401, CoE 33CX10065 
Rails Cl MG666, CoE 33CX10065 
Eventide Cl MG666, CoE 33CX10065 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ Cl MG666, CoE 33CX10065 
Down For The Count 
Cl MG666, CoE 33CX10065 
(All titles as MG666 on MG722) 


Il 


Wendell Culley, Thad Jones, Joe Newman, Reunald Jones, tp; 
Bill Hughes, Hank Coker, Ben Powell, tb; Bill Graham, Mar- 
shall Royal, as; Frank Wess, ts, fl; Frank Foster, ts; Charlie 
Fowlkes, bar; Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Ed Jones, b; Sonny 
Payne, dr; Joe Williams, vcl. 


May 1955. 
2347-2 Every Day (jw) 
Cl 89149,MG678, CoE 33CX10026,LB10012 
2348-5 The Comeback (jw) 
Cl 89151,MG678, CoE 33CX10026,LB10017 
2349-2 Alright, Okay, You Win (jw) 
Cl 89152,MG678, 33CX10026, LB10052 
2350-3 In The Evening (jw) 
Cl 89152,MG678, 33CX10026, LB10052 
2351-1 April In Paris Cl 89162,EP375, CoE LB10022 
2358-2 Roll ‘Em Pete (jw) 
Cl 89162,MG678, CoE 33CX10026,LB10022 
Teach Me Tonight (jw) 
Cl MG678, CoE 33CX10026,LB10022 
My Baby Upsets Me (jw) 
Cl MG678, CoE 33CX10026,LB10022 
Send Me Someone To Love (jw) 
Cl MG678, CoE 33CX10026, LB10022 
Ev'ry Day (I Fall In Love) (jw 
Cl MG678, CoE 10026, LB10022 
same. 
2620-1 Smack Dab In The Middle (jw) 
Cl 89169, CoE LB10028 
2623-3 Magic Cl 89171, ARS402, CoE LB1L0070 
2625-6 Amazing Love (jw) Cl 89171, ARS402, CoE 
LB10070 
Sweetie Cakes ARS402, 
The Lady In Lace ARS402, 
Blues Inside And Out ARS402, 
2629-1 Big Red Cl 89169, CoE LB10028 


same. Joe Williams, Ella Fitzgerald vel. 
Basie Back In Town Cl MG743 
April In Paris (ef) Cl 89172,MG743,CoELX1621 
Every Day I Have The Blues (ef, jw) 
MG743 


Joe Newman, Thad Jones, tp; Henry Coker, tb; Frank Wess, 
ts; usual rhythm. 
2904-5 Party Blues (ef, jw) 
Cl 89172,MG743, CoE LX 1621 

Salty Lips (ef) unissued. 
Big band as before. Joe Williams, vel. 
20037-2 As I Love You (jw) 

Vv 


2004 
20038-1 Stop, Don’t (jw) 
2 


2900-4 


Thou Swell (jw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
‘S Wonderful (jw) 
Vy MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
A Fine Romance (jw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
Nevertheless (jw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
This Can't Be Love (jw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
Come Rain or Come Shine (jw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
Love Is Here To Stay (jw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
Singing In Ei Rain (jw) 
MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
My Baby Just Cares For Me (jw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
I'm Beginning To See The Light (iw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
There'll Never Be Another You (iw) 
Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
I Can't Believe (jw) 

Vv MG2016, H.M.V. CLP 1109 
ARS=American Recording Society (a 
mail-order business); C!=Clef (American); Co=Columbia 
(American); CoE=Columbia (English); PhiE=Philips (En- 
glish); Vic=RCA Victor (American); Vv=Verve (American); 
MG. 33CX, 33C, BBR, CLP are all LPs and SEB, EP are EPs; 
LB, LX are 78s. 
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JAZZ 
NFORMATION 


7, JAZZ RECORD LIBRARY 

One of the newer readers of this 
magazine, Keith Samuel of Hove, missed 
the earlier recommendations in_ this 
series and has requested the personnels 
of Jada/Really The Blues by Tommy 
Ladnier on HMV _ B9236 and Blues In 
Thirds/One O'Clock Jump by Sidney 
Bechet on HMV B9340. The first record 
was made in New York on November 
28, 1938 with Tommy Ladnier, tpt; Sid- 
ney Bechet, clt, sop; Milton Mezzrow, 
clt, ten; Cliff Jackson, p; Teddy Bunn, 
g; Elmer James, bs; Manzie Johnson, d. 
The first title of the Bechet disc was 
recorded in Chicago on September 6, 
1940 with Sidney Bechet, clt; Earl Hines, 
p; Baby Dodds, d; and the second 
title was recorded in New York on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1940 with Bechet, clt; Sonny 
White, p; Charlie Howard, g; Wilson 
Myers, bs; Kenny Clarke, d 
28. JOE TURNER HAS BEEN 

HERE AND GONE 

I Must Have That Man by Joe Turner 
and his Memphis Men on Columbia 
5486 is puzzling G. W. Skidmore of 
Brixton Hill who asks for the personnel 
of this record. This was nothing to do 
with Joe Turner the Kansas City blues 
singer and the name of the band is a 
pseudonym for Duke Ellington and his 
Orchestra. Arthur Whetsel, Freddy 
Jenkins, Cootie Williams, tpt; «Joe 
Nanton, tbn; Barney Bigard, clt; Johnny 
Hodges, alt; Harry Carney, bar; Elling- 
ton, p; Fred Guy, bj; Wellman Braud, 
bs; Sonny Greer, d. New York — April 
4, 1929. 


29. COOL KONITZ 

Details of the titles Lee Konitz re- 
corded with Miles Davis giving label, 
speed, etc., have been requested by C. B. 
Whitemore of Bath. The only ones 
which come to mind are the recordings 
for Capitol but if readers know of any 
further titles please let me know. 
Jeru; Godchild; Wana de Milo; Israel; 
Rouge; Moon Dreams; Deception; 
Rocker were issued on a LP Capitol 
LC6683, the first two titles were issued 
also on CL13156 (78 rom), the first four 
on EAP1-459, and the other four on 
EAP2-459 (both 45 EP). Budo was in- 
cluded in an anthology called The 
Modern Idiom on LC6561 (LP), Move 
was included in another anthology called 
Trumpet Stylists on LC6579 (LP), and 
both titles were issued also on CL13249 
(78 rpm). Two more 78 discs are 
Boplicity /Israel on CL13255 and Venus 
de Milo/Darn That Dream on CL13429 
with Boplicity also included in yet an- 
other anthology entitled Cool and Quiet 
issued on LC6598 (LP). The second 


question on Lee Konitz posed by Mr. 
Whitemore is too much for me owing to 
the limited quantity of my Kenton col- 
lection which is precisely nil. He wants 
a complete list of titles recorded by Stan 
Kenton on which Konitz takes solos and 
is especially interested in one on which 


both Lee Konitz and Bill Russo take 
solos. If some collector can provide this 
information I shall be pleased to hear 
from him. Incidentally, all the Miles 
Davis Capitol discs have been deleted. 
30. HENDERSON BRASS MEN 

In a letter published in the December 
J.J. David Jackson asks what happened 
to Joe Smith and Charlie Green. In 
1932 Joe Smith contracted tuberculosis 
and after some years in a sanitorium he 
died in December 1937. Charlie Green 
died in 1936 and was reported to have 
been found frozen to death on a door- 
step in Harlem. 

31. DRUMS ALONG THE STOUR 

Details of any LP records on which 
Baby Dodds describes his style of drum- 
ming and illustrates his ideas are 
requested by Graham Thompson, 
drummer of the Stour City Stompers. 
There are two American Music LP 
which should be very suitable and these 
are BDI and BD3. On these Baby 
Dodds talks about New Orleans parades 
and funerals and about “playing for the 
benefit of the band”. Also he demon- 
strates drum techniques on tom-toms, 
rims, shell, blocks, cymbals, cowbells 
and ratchet. Included on these records 
are musical examples by Bunk Johnson’s 
New Orleans Band and Bunk Johnson’s 
Brass Band. 

32. RADIO JAZZ (MORE AND 
MORE) 

A Norman Granz Jam Session record- 
ing of Rose Room was heard by Mr. 
Turner of Clapton E.5. on the short 
waves some 18 months ago and he has 
asked for details of this disc including 
the personnel. This was issued in 
America on a 12 inch LP Clef MGC4005 
backed by Jammin’ For Clef and, at the 
time of writing, has not been issued here 
though it may possibly be released 
by Columbia. This LP was called Jam 
Session No. 5 and featured Roy Eld- 
ridge, Johnny Hodges, Flip Phillips, 
Illinois Jacquet, Lionel Hampton, Oscar 
Peterson, Ray Brown and Buddy Rich. 

Just over a year ago, Carey Smithen 
heard some Mezzrow recordings on a 
French jazz programme which were in- 
troduced as from a Mezzrow concert and 
the items announced as I’ve Found A 
New Baby; Bluin’ the Blues and Black 
and Blue. He savs that the personnel 
included, in addition to Mezz, James 
Archey, tbn; possibly Lee Collins, tpt; 
Claude Bolling, p; and the drummer was 
unmistakeably Zutty Singleton. Mr. 
Smithen can find no trace of these re- 
cords and asks for some further informa- 
tion. I can find no trace of any 
recordings of these three numbers with 
a personnel as given but if Mr. Smithen 
is mistaken about Zutty Singleton and 
the drummer was Fred Moore these 
might be unreleased recordings from the 
Salle Pleyel Concert of November 21, 
1954. Perhaps Hugues Panassié can 
throw some light on this matter. 
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Another record heard on the radio, 
this time by Peter Hill of Hull, provides 
a nice puzzle. He says that this record 
was by a female vocalist with a trio or 
quartet which included trumpet, piano 
and drums and the voice seemed to be 
that of June Christy. Mr. Hill also 
provides half a dozen lines of the lyrics 
which are neither better nor worse than 
the usual pop song. After spending 
many hours gazing into the crystal globe 
(thoughtfully provided by the editor for 
dealing with questions from readers who 
imagine that either I have the power 
of clairvoyance or I spend all my time 
listening to the radio like Maurice Bur- 
man), I perceived a young blonde named 
Helen Merrill. This gave me a clue and 
the answer may be that the record is 
What's New sung by Helen Merrill with 
accompaniment by a small group includ- 
ing Clifford Brown, tpt; Jimmy Jones, p; 
Barry Galbraith, g; and Milton Hinton, 
bs. So if Peter Hill listens to What's New 
on Emarcy EJT750 this might be the disc 
he heard on the radio—or it might not. 
33. DICKY WELLS IN PARIS 

Many of the numbers on the excellent 
Dicky Wells LP (HMV CLP 1054) have 
more than one trumpeter and John Hart 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, has asked 
for the trumpet soloists to be listed in 
order of playing and they are as follows: 
Bugle Call Rag, Bill Dillard, Bill 
Coleman, Shad Collins; 7 Got Rhythm, 
same order; Between The Devil and 
The Deep Blue Sea, long solo by Bill 
Coleman, muted solo in middle of 
Coleman's by Bill Dillard, last chorus 
Shad Collins; Nobody's Blues But My 
Own, Shad Collins; Hot Club Blues, Bill 
Dillard; Dinah, Shad Collins; /’ve 
Found A New Baby, Bill Dillard. 
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There will not be the usual Negroid 
participation in the New Orleans Mardi 


Gras this year. The Negro carnival 
clubs spend some hundred thousand 
dollars each year in jazz bands, floats, 
social functions and such. This year 
they will give the money to “the fight 
for Negro freedom in New Orleans”. 

Louis Armstrong has been criticized 
by the American Coloured people for 
playing a benefit for the Hungarians in 
London. The Coloured people are 
angry because extraordinary front page 
sympathy and unusual United States 
assistance have been given to. the 
Hungarians while Coloured people are 
bombed in their homes and churches, 
shot at, subjected to high tensions and 
pressures and must bear the harrassment 
of the illegal Ku Klux Klan without 
sympathy, assistance or a common re- 
cognition of their plight. Hungarians 
have been given jobs and _ housing 
advantages denied Negroes. Newsprint 
about the latest bombing of Negro 
churches was buried on page eight in 
two Los Angeles newspapers. 

My sympathies are deeply with the 
Coloured people and I approve of their 
indignation and outspoken protest but 
the blame should be put where it be- 
longs and Louis Armstrong should not 
be made to suffer criticism in the case. 

The roots of the Negroid problem are 
deeply tangled, and disturbing questions 
rise out of that entanglement. ‘Does the 
main body of the Negroid people who 
have disowned authentic and hybrid jazz 
music have any right to criticise Louis 
Armstrong for anything? It seems clear 
to me that they do not. Since the main 
body of the Coloured people have turned 
their backs on Louis and his iazz music. 
let them ask their favours of the white 
people whom they are imitating and 
looking up to as superior people. We 
know the answer to that one. 


TELEVISION JAZZ 
Ed Murrow’s coverage of Louis Arm- 
strong in Europe was not a single 
instance of including jazz in a program 


BERTA WOOD 


DON’T BLAME 


that is most various. Murrow of CBS 
has a prestige rating at the top of our 
best school of news reporting—the more 
honest school that has been called “the 
hard-nosed” approach to news reporting. 

The quiet, colorless Murrow stays re- 
motely in the background and offers no 
opinions whatever but after one has 
gone around with a few of his programs 
one learns that Mr. Murrow is most 
colorful and far from being detached 
from his material. Jazz fans should love 
him for announcements of programs 
such as the following: “Person to Per- 
son. Ed Murrow interviews Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas and 
Clarinettist Benny Goodman”. 

More than a few jazz fans were 
amused during Murrow’s interview with 
Metropolitan Opera singer, Jan Pierce. 
Pierce’s teen-age daughter told a coast 
to coast audience that the Turk Murphy 
band is one of her favourite bands. 

Murrow has started the new year off 
in an unprecedented manner. In the first 
documentary of its kind, Murrow took 
television cameras into Clinton, Ten- 
nessee — the scene of the school segre- 
gation race riots. Opinions from both 
sides of the controversy were broadly 
represented. It was a most chilling and 
gripping dramatic presentation. 


HATEMONGER 

The television audience visited indi- 
viduals in their homes, on their front 
porches, in the streets. We attended 
high school meetings, class rooms, 
churches and a gathering of people 
listening to leader and hatemonger, John 
Casper. Casper, alone, seems to have 
started the chain reaction of tragic events 
that ended when the National Guard was 
called out to stop it. We listened to white 
Rev. Paul Turner describe how he was 
beaten up because he dared to escort 
Coloured school children to the High 
School building. 

The degree of confused thinking may 
be measured by the fact that there are 
prayerful Christians on all sides of the 
controversy —- hatemonger-leader John 
Casper is a prayer invoker — and there 
are people on each side of the con- 
troversy who think the opposite side is 


Communist. 


Another top flight Sunday television 
program, “Odyssey” narrated by Charles 
Collingwood has presented one of the 
best jazz documentaries likely to appear. 
Frederick Ramsey Jnr. produced the 
hour long program that vividly filled in 
some missing links of jazz history in a 
most admirable manner. With such indis- 
putable evidence before them, some of 
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LOUIS 


the tangential hybrids may begin to 
understand what jazz music is. 

This powerful, unhackneyed story was 
told in poetic language that was so 
realistic it fitted jazz music like a snug 
glove. After glimpses of great jazz 
personalities such as King Oliver and 
Bessie Smith singing “Young Woman’s 
Blues”, the program took a course back- 
ward in time predating the development 
of New Orleans jazz music. It was 
clearly shown that Negroid jazz singing 
is an extension of Negroid speech and 
that instrumental jazz developed from 
the speech and singing. These Alabama 
musicians have lived independently of 
the entire history of jazz music. 

When a guitar sequence taped from 
the program was played for people who 
did not see the program, the question 
was asked, “How many guitars are play- 
ing?” Then the astonishing answer 
comes, “That is one guitar’. After the 
exclamations, “What! Are you 
serious ?” there is a delving into the 
style of one of the most remarkable jazz 
guitarists I have heard. He is sliding up 
on the strings in one rhythmic pattern 
and he is sliding down on the strings in 
a separate cross rhythm and then he 
adds a third voicing. He doesn’t look at 
his guitar as he plays. He is watching a 
woman who is dancing to his music. If 
his name was mentioned, I missed it. 
Surely Ramsey has recorded this guitarist 
and he may be found somewhere in the 
folk series. 

The group of studio musicians who 
played in the blues mood at the 
beginning and ending of this program 
may come as a surprise. Lou Stein, 
piano; Jack Lesberg, bass; Cliff Leeman, 
drums; Max Kaminsky, trumpet; Sof 
bho ong clarinet and Kai Winding, trom- 

one. 


HERE AND THERE 


According to Jet Magazine, “Lester 
Young made out his will leaving his gold 
tenor sax and his pork-pie hat to the 
French Academy of Music.” 

Does anyone know where trombonist 
Everett Davis may be found?  Mrs.. 
Bunk Johnson told me that Bunk taught 
him in New Iberia, Louisiana, and that: 
he arranges like Bunk. 

I have recently seen another instance 
of the New Orleans custom of mysicians. 
dancing while playing a musical instru~ 
ment. At an anniversary party given for 
New Orleanian saxist, clarinettist and 
guitarist, Sammy Lee, Sammy danced 
with his wife while playing a slow jazz: 
version of “The Anniversary Walz’. 
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47. SCAT 


Jack J. Evans of London sends a most 
interesting letter. Among other points of 
discussion, he rightly points out an even 
earlier example of scat singing than the 
one I had proposed as the earliest. Until 
a prior example is uncovered, then, the 
honor of the first scat vocal must go to 
Don Redman, who sings a scat chorus 
on Fletcher Henderson’s record of “My 
Papa Doesn’t Two-Time No Time” 
(81691-2) on Columbia 126-D. This was 
recorded on April 16, 1924—four months 
earlier than “Hard Hearted Hannah” by 
The Georgians, and twenty-two months 
before Louis Armstrong’s OKeh record 
of “Heebie Jeebies” which had long been 
thought to be the first scat vocal on 
record. 


5. JOHNNY DUNN 

Jack Evans also points out that a 
cymbal crash can be heard at the very 
end of Dunn’s “Cornet Blues” (Columbia 
124-D); no drums or cymbals are other- 
wise heard throughout either side, so 
presumably this single crash was done by 
either the pianist or banjoist. I have no 
positive information or ideas on the 
subject. 

This is a good time to bring up the 


fact that other unlisted bits” and odd 
instruments turn up on other “race” 
records of the veriod. On a few Hender- 
son accompaniments, for example. 
various sound effects fitting the context 
of the song title can be heard — a 
“whistle” effect on Maggie Jones’ “Thun- 
derstorm Blues”, for example; train 
whistles and ‘“‘choo-choo” sounds on 
other sides, etc. And on others with a 
five-piece band (usually trumpet, trom- 
bone, clarinet or sax, piano, and banjo) 
such as Trixie Smith’s “Ada Jane's 
Blues”, Ma Rainey’s “Toad Frog Blues” 
and “Countin’ The Blues”, and Ida Cox's 
“Graveyard Bound Blues”, there are no 
drums or traps or cymbals to be heard 
throughout most of the side or its 
session mates; but on perhaps one chorus 
on each of these titles, a “tapping” sound 
can be heard in the background, much 
like someone hitting a cardboard carton 
with a stick. It certainly does not sound 
like a drum kit, and therefore is not 
likely to be Kaiser Marshall, but is 
probably one of the others making some 
improvised percussion. 


39. LEMUEL FOWLER 
Further from Jack Evans: Jazz Direc- 
tory, page 803, lists the personnel for 


—— “must” books for jazzmen 


edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL 


PLAY THAT 


MUSIC 


A musician’s book about playing jazz. Contributors include HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and KENNy BAKER (trumpet); Eric DELANEY and BEN Epwarps (the drums); 
MALCoLM Lockyer (piano); Ivor MAIRANTS (guitar); GEORGE CHISHOLM (trombone), 
Bos Bugns (tenor sax); Jack COoLwieR (string bass); FRANK REIDY (clarinet). 


Illustrated with musical examples, 12/64. 


CONCERNING JAZZ 


An international collection of articles by HUGUES PANAssiE, DouGuas HaGue, MEzz 
Mezzrow, GERALD LASCELLES, STANLEY Dance, MIKE BUTCHER and BRIAN 


‘NICHOLLS. 


Illustrated with 20 photographs, 12/6d. 


Faber & Faber Ltd 24 Russell Square W.C.1 
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The Jim Dandies on Harmony 55-H as 
Seymour Irick, cornet; Percy Glasgow 
(or Glascoe), clarinet-alto sax; Fowler, 
piano; and Richard Ward, traps. Pre- 
sumably this personnel is from the 
Columbia files. Both titles are from take 
1. Jack states that this personnel sounds 
like the same men as are on the Colum- 
bias by Fowler's Washboard Wonders. 
Of the latter, I have only Co 14084-D 
(Chitterlin’ Strut; W140742-3 and Wash- 
board Stomp W140743-2) on which there 
is no cornet. The clarinet does sound like 
the same man as on the Harmony. Jack 
says the other Columbias have the 
cornet in addition to clarinet, piano and 
traps, and that it sounds like Irick. I 
would welcome readers’ comments on 
these points. We have matrices and takes 
for these records, and instrumentations 
as well, so if some more confirmation of 
personnel is forthcoming, I will present 
a discography of this group. 
65. LOUIS JORDAN 

In case anyone cares, the probable 
personnel for Jordan’s April 29, 1940 
session for Decca (mxs. 67634-37; Jazz 
Directory page 867) is: Courtney 
Williams, trumpet; Jordan, alto sax; Ken 
Hollon, tenor sax; Arnold Thomas, 
piano; Charlie Drayton, bass; Walter 
Martin, drums. This was the personnel 
of his band as given in Jazz Information, 
May 3, 1940 


66. MAGGIE JONES 

Thanks to Helene F. Chmura of 
Columbia Records, Inc., without whom 
the Columbia files would be unattain- 
able mysteries, we can now identify one 
unknown personnel in Jazz Directory, 
and can correct anotker. Maggie Jones, 
vocal; acc. Chas. Green, trombone; 
Fletcher Henderson, piano. 

Rec. New York, Nov. 13, 1924. 
140134-3 “Box Car Bluees” Co 14047-D 
140135-3 “Western Union Blues” 

Co 14047-D 
Acc. Louis Metcalfe, cornet; Jack 
Frazier, trombone; Cliff Jackson, piano. 

Rec. New York, May 7, 1926. 

W142165 “The Man I Love Is Oh So 
Good” Co 14243-D 

W142166-3 “I'm Leaving You” 
Co 14139-D 

Omit Frazier; same date. 

W142167-1 “I’m A Real Kind Mama” 
Co 14139-D 

continued on page 36 
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HUGUES PANASSIE 


REMINISCING 


It was my good luck to be among 
those who heard Count Basie’s band in 
one of its best periods. 

It was in New York, in October 1938. 
The band was playing at The Famous 
Door at the time. It was a small night 
club and it was hard to understand how 
such a big band, blowing at times with 
great power, was able to play there with- 
out disturbing the patrons. However, 
such was the case. 

The band had Buck Clayton, Ed 
Lewis, Harry Edison on trumpet; Dicky 
Wells, Benny Morton, Dan Minor on 
trombone; Earl Warren on alto sax, 
Herschel Evans and Lester Young on 
tenor sax, Jack Washington on alto and 
baritone sax; Freddie Green on guitar, 
Walter Page on bass, Jo Jones on 
drums and The Count himself on piano. 

The first thing that amazed me was Jo 
Jones’ drumming, which was so more 
audible than on records. He pushed the 
band with tremendous drive. Then, I 
noticed how wonderfully well the 
rhythm section was working as a whole. 
and it soon became clear to me that this 
was mainly due to the amazing way 
Count Basie played and directed the 
whole band with absolute authority from 
his piano, 

GONE” 

It was thrilling to watch how Basie be- 
gan many of the numbers. The Count 
would fool around on the keyboard as 
if he were trying some ideas for him- 
self. Then, almost before you noticed it 
he was actually playing the first chorus 
of the next number, crying “I’m gone”, 
and the rhythm section was joining in. 
The rest of the band would come in 
later, after one or perhaps several 
choruses. By then, the perfect tempo 
was set and everybody was swinging like 
mad. 

What a band! The arrangements 
(many of them ‘heads’) were simple and 
straightforward, and gave the band a 
chance to play with terrific swing. The 
solos were all first class) How could 
they not be with men like the Count, 
Buck Clayton, Sweets Edison, Herschel 
Evans, Lester Young and Dicky Wells! 
Only two or three bands, such as Flet- 
cher Henderson and Duke Ellington, 
have had so many great soloists at a 
time. Then the solos were not the only 
thing: while the soloist was improvising, 
vou would hear the most exciting riffs 
behind him, played by the saxes or the 
brass. And there was that phenomenal 
thythm section, rocking all the time. 
Believe me, it was almost too much. You 


ABOUT 


didn’t know what to listen to, as so 
many things were happening at the same 


TRE COUNT 


time. 

But great as the musicians were, Count 
Basie seemed to me the greatest of — 
all. He reaily was the soul of the b 
I think that few people have realised 
how much the Count ‘sent’ his musicians, 
—made them play their best—just by 
the way he hit a note, a chord, or a few 
chords at the exact right moment. The 


* Count is no doubt one of the best ‘comp’ 


pianists jazz has ever known. The way 
he feeds his musicians has been equalled 
only by very few. If only there were 
more pianists today playing like Basie 
does instead of playing for themselves 
without listening to the soloist, jazz 
would be in better health and musicians 
would be much more inspired. 


RECORDING SESSION 

While I was in New York in 1938, I 
hud the good fortune to be present at 
one of Count Basie’s recording sessions. 

it happened on November 16. I was 
at the Brunswick studios, where Sidney 
Bechet was recording Hold Tight, Jungle 
Drums and other numbers. Right in the 
middle of the session Dicky Wells 
showed up with his trombone. He 
looked very surprised, hit his head with 
his fist and said: “Man, what am I doin’ 
here . . . Basie is recording for Decca 
not for Brunswick!” He straightaway 
left the studio and as nothing much was 
happening at Bechet’s session I got up 
and followed him. 

At Decca, I watched the whole re- 
cording session. The first number Basic 
and the band recorded was Dark 
Rapture—the first time that Helen 
Humes, a wonderful singer, had recorded 
with the band. 

After Dark Rapture and Shorty 
George, Basie recorded a beautiful blues 
which he has been playing every night 
since I arrived in New York. It was an 
untitled Buster Smith number, without 
any vocal. But for the recording, they 
decided to add a couple of vocal 
choruses .and while the band was going 
through the arrangement for the sound 
engineer to take the balance, I saw 
Jimmy Rushing writing on his shirt cuff 
the lyrics he was going to sing. 

When the blues was recorded, Count 
Basie could not give any title to the 
Decca people as he had not found any 
yet. A few days before. at the Famous 
Door, Basie had asked Mezz to give a 
title to this number and Mezz had sug- 
gested ‘Really The Blues’ (Mezz was to 
record his own Really The Blues a few 
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days later), but Basie did not quite like 
the title. At the Decca studio, Basie 
asked me to give the number a title in 
English and I was rather embarrassed. 
Then the title of an old record Adelaide 
Hall had made with Duke Ellington 
came to mind. The Blues I Love To Sing, 
but I thought I would change the last 
words. I gave the title to the Decca 
people as The Blues 1 Love To Hear for 
I liked that blues so much. When the 
record came out, they had slightly 
changed the title to The Blues I Like To 
Hear. 

After the blues Basie recorded Do 
You Wanna Jump Children and there 
was some trouble for the fifth and 
last number. Basie wanted to record 
Cherry Red but, for one reason or an- 
other, the Decca people did not want 
it. Finally, Basie told his musicians that 
they were going to record a new thing. 
He played a couple of choruses on piano, 
called Sweets Edison and other soloists, 
and the performance closed by two 
terrific riffs choruses swung by the whole 
band. They went through the number 
only once and it was recorded right 
away. When Basie was asked for the 
title, he looked at me, winked, smiled 
and said Panassié Stomp. 


HEAD ARRANGEMENT 


The funny thing about this head 
arrangement is that, although I watched 
carefully all that was happening, I was 
not able to tell how those two last 
choruses were fixed. At first, I thought 
my mind had not worked fast enough, 
but there were a couple of musicians in 
the studio who seemed to be just as 
puzzled as I was. It was years later that 
I read in the book “Hear Me Talkin’ 
To Ya” that Jo Jones himself, the drum- 
mer of the band, stated that he could not 
explain how those head arrangements 
came out and that, before he knew how, 
everything was set. 

Well, that’s only one of the many 
great moments of that wonderful band 
that I have been trying to revive. I can 
think of very few musicians and orches- 
tras in jazz that to me have been a thrill 
comparable to Basie. There is no doubt 
about it, Count Basie and his band are 
one of the greatest things that ever 
happened to jazz. 
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BOB BURNS: 


MICHEL ATTENOUX AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS ORCHESTRA 


Minou Drouet Stomp; Quand Made- 
lon; Les Filles De Camaret; The 
Onions (13 mins) — Yes Sir, That’s 
My Baby; Petit Papa Noel; Pei 
Ping; Rock Around The Clock (14 
mins) 
(Felsted EDL 87021. 25s. 04d. 10inLP) 


Although the orchestra is one of 
France’s better jazz groups, I find this 
less original and satisfying than either of 
the former LPs that I have heard. The 
band here return to the traditional jazz 
style and although piano and clarinet 
would seem to be out of place amongst 
the revivalists, there is some good, happy 
jazz to be heard. 

The inclusion of “Rock Around the 
Clock” is interesting, and it is a pleasure 
to listen to this blues played in a proper 
jazz style. Other good tracks are a driv- 
ing revival of “Yes Sir, That’s My 
Baby”; a moody version of the tradi- 
tional “Petit Papa Noel”, featuring 
excellent trombone from Claude 
Gousset; and a neat version of the Gous- 
set original “Minou Drouet Stomp” 
which really swings throughout. _P.T. 

Michel Attenoux (son, sax), Louis Henry (tpt), 
Claude Gousset (tmb), Gerard Badini (clt), 
George Arvanito (pno), Henri Broux (bass), 
Roger Paraboschi (dms). Recorded Paris, 1/3/56 
(Side 1), 16/3/56 (Side 2). 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTET 


Spring is Here; Autumn Leaves; 

Thou Swell; Nostalgia; Platypus (17 

mins) — Tune For Jaimey; April in 

Paris; These Foolish Things; Saxo- 

phone Pads; Have You Met Miss 
Jones (18 mins) 


(London LTZ-N15054.37s. 6$d. 12inLP) 


Pretty, pretty music expertly performed 
by these Australian boys who double 
eleven instruments between them. They 
obtain a variety of tone colours, but I 
would hardly say their out-of-tempo 
work has anything to do with jazz. 

Best tracks are “Thou Swell”, “Platy- 
pus” and “Sax Pads” which are all in 
tempo and are built up on a beat. 
Buddle’s bassoon playing is rather fun 
when taken in small doses, and certainly 
contrasts well with Healey’s flute. 

I would not be surprised to hear that 
this group have won some American poll 
for something or other — they sound 
just like that. S.T. 

Dick Healey (flute, alto, clt), Errol Buddle 
(bassoon, tnr), Bryce Rhode (pno), John Brok- 
ensha (vibes), Jim Gannon (bass), Nick Strbulas 
(drs). October 1955. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


78 


Twelfth Street Rag; Canadian 
Capers — Oh You Beautiful Doll; 
Dill Pickles 


(Good Time Jazz. EPG 1179. 13s. 7d. EP) 


Burt Bales lives uv to the description 
applied to him on the sleeve, which may 
or may not be considered complimen- 
tary—-he is a rough and ready pianist. 
He literally pounds through these four 
tracks, with the rhythmic assistance of 
two of Ory’s rhythm men, Minor Hall 
and Ed Garland. He was born in 
Montana, but his playing has been cen- 
tred on the West Coast, where he has 
occupied the piano chair for Watters, 
Murphy, and Scobey at one time or 
another. His version of “Dill Pickles” 
is probably the best of the four tracks, 
but I find none of them as convincing as 
I would have liked. 

G.L. 


Burt Bales (pno), Ed Garland (bs), Minor Hall 
(ds). 


BOB BARCLAY’S YORKSHIRE 


JAZZ BAND/ ERIC BATTY’S 
JAZZ ACES 
Montmartre; Friendless Blues; 


Maple Leaf Rag; She’s Crying For 
Me; Memphis Blues; Ain’t She 
Sweet (25 mins) — Sing On; Keep- 
ing Cool With Lemonade; Last 
Mile Of The Way; Saratoga Swing; 
The Whispering Pines of Nevada; 
Madame Beccasine (22 mins) 
(Esquire 32-015. 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


With bands from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire this “War of the Roses” 
features two evenly matched groups 
from the revivalist school. The York- 
shire boys come out of this battle as 
the winners, by reason of their more 
musical approach, and because of a 
better rhythm section. The material has 
been thoughtfully chosen and an attempt 
made to get away from the hackneyed 
tunes—both bands featuring a good mix- 
ture of pops, rags and spirituals. Bert 
Gaunt plays some good cornet for the 
Y.J.B. I particularly liked his work on 
“Ain't She Sweet” which also features a 
rocking solo from Jack Payne on piano. 
“Friendless Blues” is another nice track 
the ensembles sounding neat and well 
played. 

The Jazz Aces are at their best with 
the old Ellington number “Saratoga 
Swing”. This group is a little rough 
around the edges, and the first two tracks 
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STANLEY DANCE: 


BURT BALES AND HIS 
RAGTIME PIANO 


45 


337%3 


KEITH GOODWIN 


are not too inspired, but they have a 
a promising clarinettist of the George 
Lewis school. in Tom Walker. I found 
the playing of this band grew on me for 
what it lacks in technique is compen- 
sated for by its very direct approach. 
According to the sleeve notes, George 
Lewis. after listening to some of their 
recordings. compared the group favour- 
ably to the old New Orleans parade 
bands—an apt observation, particularly 
noticeable on the first and last tracks. 
A very praiseworthy effort on the part 
of both bands. Recommended to all 
traditionalists. 
P.T. 


Yorkshire Jazz Band: Bert Gaunt (cnt), Ernie 
Cooper (tmb), Dennis Rayworth (clt), Jack Payne 
(pno), Brian Goldsboro (bjo), Bob Barclay (bass), 
Ronnie Morris (dms). 

Jazz Aces: Desmond ‘‘Dizzy’’ Burton (tpt), 
Roy Williams (tmb), Tom Walker (clit). Jim Smith 
(pno), Sue McManus (bjo), Eric Batty (bass), Ron 
Peach (dms). Recorded July Ist, 1956. 


COUNT BASIE 


Blues Backstage; Down For The 
Count; Eventide; Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(184 min.) — Perdido; Ska-Di-Dle- 


Bee-Doo; Two Franks; Rails 
(18 min.) 
(Columbia Clef 33CX 10065. 39s. 74d. 
12inLP) 


Another fine LP by the Basie band and 
indicative of the excitement in store for 
those of you readers who will shortly 
be hearing the band in person. 

This album features one or two familiar 
numbers such /as “Perdido”, with its 
cod Dixieland introduction, and _taste- 
ful flute solo from Frank Wess, and the 
slow-tempo “Ain’t Misbehavin’”. For 
the most part though it’s new and excit- 
ing material coupled with sound Basie 
favourites such as “Blues Backstage” 
and “Down For The Count”; the former 
featuring some fine tenor from Frank 
Foster and the latter Joe Newman's 
driving trumpet playing. 

I like the moody version of “Eventide” 
featuring Charlie Fowlkes baritone, a 
very tasteful arrangement. “Ska” is 
typically Basie in construction with good 
trumpet from Thad Jones, and the won- 
derfully controlled and yet dynamic 
brass. section. “Two Franks” is an 
exercise in tenor playing by Foster and 
Wess: while the last track features Jones 
on bass and some more exciting trumpet 
from Joe Newman. 

Altogether a well contrasted and im- 
peccably played selection by almost the 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 


only big coloured band that has been 
able to carry through a consistent policy 
of playing the best in jazz. 

P.T. 


Wendell Culley, Thad Jones, Reunald Jones, 
Joe Newman (tpts), Bill Hughes, Ben Powell, 
Hank Coker (tmbs), Charlie Fowlkes (bari), 
Ernie Wilkins, Marshall Royal (as), Frank Wess 
(fl, tnr), Frank Foster, (tnr), Count Basie (pno), 
Freddie Greene (gtr), Ed Jones (bass), Gus 
Johnson (drs). Recorded June 1954. 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND WITH 
ELLA FITZGERALD 
April In Paris — Party Blues 

(Columbia LX1621. 9s. 5d. 78rpm) 
The delightful combination of Count 
and Ella is new to my ears. She sounds 
perfectly relaxed and very much at home 
with the swinging accompaniment of the 
immaculate band behind her. “April” has 
an encore already built into it. The re- 
verse is a fast modern blues, with scat 
singing by Ella and Joe Williams; the 
accompaniment sounds very modern, but 
allows the band to come more into the 

foreground than it does in “April”. 

G.L. 


COUNT BASIE NONET 
COUNT BASIE SEXTET 


I Want A Little Girl — Oh Lady 
Be Good 


(Columbia LB10057. 6s. 74d. 78rpm) 


The first side is a charming slow ver- 
sion of the old pop, with time out for 
Quinichette to play an unusually rhap- 
sodic solo. The Nonet is frankly wasted 
as an instrumental group, as none of the 
other front line men take a solo at all. 
The Gershwin perennial opens with fast 
driving piano by the Count, with Quini- 
chette and Newman both moving rapidly 
in solo passages. These sides are both 
from an unissued LP (Basie Jazz) which 
has an assorted offering of small and big 
band work by Bill Basie. He is heard on 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


Frankie and Johnny; Wabash Blues; 
Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come 
Home; Casey Jones (22 mins) 
(Vogue LAE 12024. 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 


The mixture as before which never 
fails to please. The Luter boys sound 
ragged and rough and the rhythm section 
leaves much to be desired, but who 
cares when Bechet’s there with his 
soprano; rising like a tower of strength 
above all external deficiencies. Whether 
it be a pop such as “Strike Up The 
Band” or a blues like “Frankie and 


_ Johnny”, Bechet gives it the same meti- 


culous and careful interpretation. The 
ideas flow out in cascades of glorious 
sound, deceptively simple to listen to, 
but each phrase building on the next 
to make a true jazz pattern. The band 
manages to swing on some _ tracks, 
notably “Porters Love Song” which 
features some good trumpet from Guy 
Longnon. 


LES BROWN AND HIS BAND 
OF RENOWN 


Blue Moon; Perdido; Green Eyes; 
Stompin’ At The Savoy; That Old 
Black Magic; Ramona (184 mins) 
— Red Wing; Deep Purple; My 
Baby Just Cares For Me; Darn 
That Dream; You’re Driving Me 
Crazy; Dream (18 mins) 


(Vogue Coral LVA 9043. 37s.64d. 
12inLP) 


PETER TANNER: 


i 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Just You, Just Me; Harlem Noc- 
turne; Checkin’ In; Moonlight In 
Vermont; The Continental; Spanish 
Monster (174 mins) — Meanwhile 
Back On The Bus; Ridin’ High; 
Nina Never Knew; On A Little 
Street In Singapore; The Piccolino 
20mins) 


(Capitol T1746. 32s. 12inLP) 


Here is an object lesson in how a big 
swing band should play, with bite, drive 
and clean ensemble work from all 
sections. The tunes are well chosen, and 
although Dave Pell (tenor), Ronnie Lang 
(alto) and Don Fagerquist (trumpet) get 
quite a few opportunities, it is the over- 
all impact of the band that matters. 
There’s little jazz to be heard here, in 
the purist sense of the term, but some 
darned entertaining dance music that is 
played with a good beat all the time. 


CLIFFORD BROWN — MAX ROACH 


All God’s Children Got Rhythm; 
Tenderly; Sunset Eyes; Clifford’s 
Axe (26 mins) — Jor-Du; I Get A 
Kick Out Of You; Parisian 
Thoroughfare (23 mins) 
(Vogue LAE 12036. 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 
What Is This Thing Called Love; 
Love Is A Many Splendored Thing 
(20 mins) — Remember April; 
Powell’s Prances; Time; The Scene 
Is Clean; Gertrude’s Bounce (19 
mins) 
(EmArcy EJL 1253. 35s. 14d. 12inLP) 


Pick Of The Month | 


Graham Boatfield Croele Reeds—Bechet, Nicholas 
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SIDNEY BECHET with CLAUDE 
LUTER’S ORCHESTRA 


i Twelfth Street Rag; You Rascal 
You; A Porter’s Love Sone; Sum- 
mertime; September Song; Blues In 
My Heart; Strike Up The Band (20 
mins) — Royal Garden Blues; Wol- 
verine Blues; Embraceable You; 
~ 


Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 


Spike Hughes 
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BASIE—king of the swinging, driving, jumping of a piano style which 
says more with one chord than many people manage to say with a whole chorus—is in England. Opening 
git et ponte Hall on 2nd April (and returning to London later in the month), his tour will take him 
to Manchester, Blackburn,’ Sheffield (twice), Croydon, Leicester, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Wehavepleasure 
_in giving details here of Brunswick recordings 

from the ’30s and '40s-—-what might be termed the 


classic the band includedsuch 


MORTON, FREDDIE OREENE, EDDIE DURAN, DAN. Mason, WALTER PAGE and JO JONES, with vooalist 


“cover Basie us oncwesren 


Bvery tub; Out of thewindow; jump; Dogyin’ around 
Sent for you yesterday and here you come 
Red wagon"; Fare thee, honey, fare thee well*; 
Roseland shuffie: Pennies from heaven One o'clock jump; John’s idea 02466 

BASIE with rhythm accompaniment 

: Roseland shuffle; (Bob Crosby: Gin mill blues) 02515 


_ Pennies from heaven; Swinging at the Daisy Chain 02379 
Honeysuckle rose; Good morning blues 02496 


Count Basie and his Orchestra : } _ Exactly like you; Boogie woogie 02521 
7 One o'clock jump; Do you wanna jump, children? 7; 
| Blue and sentimental; 
| Swinging at the Daisy Chain; Evil blues; John’ ser ce the window; Every tub 02505 
| Panassié stomp; Swinging the blues; Blues in the saris : 
Texas shuffle; Jive at five; rose 


_ Our love was meant to be; Time out 02543 


Sent for you yesterday and here you come 
the blues 02619 


ue and sentimental; Doggin’ around 
[ Topsy; Jumpin’ at the Woodside 02604 
| : COUNT BASIE with rhythm accompaniment 


svi long blues; Boogie woogie 02762 


Shorty George; Thursday 02745 
(2 sides) 02780 
Mive at five; Evil blues Hey Lewdy mama; The fives 


Now will you be good?; Sing for your supper 02940 Dupree blues; Red wagon 02965 
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The first LP was made at two Gene 
Norman concerts in Los Angeles, the 
first April 1954 and the second a month 
later. After each musician has been 
introduced the group swings into “God's 
Children” and one is at once struck by 
the punch and drive of Clifford’s play- 
ing. Max sets down the right beat and 
on all the performances seems to sense 
just what Clifford is going to do. “Ten- 
derly” is a showpiece for Clifford, whose 
phrasing and technique has seldom been 
bettered. Teddy Edwards plays some 
fair tenor on “Sunset”, a _ rather 
uninteresting tune, and on the pyro- 
technical “Axe”, again Clifford plays 
with magnificent technique. 

For the second side, Harold Land is 
on tenor and Bud Powell’s brother 
Richie at the keyboard. “Get A Kick 
Out of You” is played with terrific 
punch and Richie plays some excellent 
piano in much the style of his brother. 

More of Richie Powell’s work can be 
heard on the second album, as pianist 
and arranger—with Sonny Rollins on 
tenor and George Morrow on bass. 

This is similar to the first LP, though 
I think that the group is heard to even 
better advantage. There is not space 
here to go into details of the perform- 
ances, but I can heartily recommend 
both albums, not only as souvenirs of a 
great jazz artist, but also for the fine 
playing of all three groups represented. 


of. 


LAWRENCE BROWN 


Where Or When — You Took 
Advantage Of Me 


(Columbia LB 10055. 6s, 74d. 78rpm) 


These two tracks feature Lawrence 
Brown in two differing moods, backed 
by a large and anonymous orchestra. On 
the first side the mood is dreamy and his 
playing is smooth and akin to the 
Tommy Dorsey idiom. There is a per- 
fect control of the instrument, as there 
is also on the reverse side which to my 
mind is the better of the two. This is 
taken at a faster tempo and is therefore 
invested with more life. Brown positively 
bubbles through the tune. Very enjoy- 
able. B.N. 


MILT BUCKNER 


Count’s Basement; Mighty Low; 
We'll Be Together Again; Jumpin’ 
at the Woodside; The Beat; One 
O’Clock Jump (17 mins) — Wild 
Scene; Blue and Sentimental; Deep 
Purple; Jumpin’ At The Zanzibar; 
When You Wish Upon A Star; The 
Late, Late Show (16 mins) 


(Capitol T 722 32s. 12inLP) 


Thirty-three minutes of Hammond 
organ may seem too much to take, but 
this well varied and rhythmic programme 
warrants your immediate attention. The 
instrument’s characteristics are so beastly 
that the musician who triumphs over 
them is always due for congratulation, 
even before the content of his music is 
examined. Having produced a handsome 
jazz phrase, he must anticipate the burp 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


with which the contraption will salute 
his achievement, and stifle it at birth or 
ruthlessly curtail it. He must also be 
selective — this is the jazz organist’s key 
to success — and not attempt the rhyth- 
mically impossible. Milt Buckner shows 
increasing mastery, prescience and taste 
on what is the sow of musical 
instruments. 

With Lionel Hampton, you will 
remember him as a staunch, solid rhythm 
man. The familiar strong beat emerges 
here, most notably on “Wild Scene”. His 
fine blues feeling is apparent on “Mighty 
Low”, where he exits with plaintive 
sounds like Little Walter's — lowdown, 
far, far from the conservatory lilies. His 
piano playing, added on “Count’s 
Lament”, “Jumpin’ At The Zanzibar” 
and Basie numbers, creates a fine effect 
and suggests future recordings by the 
Count himself of piano with dubbed 
organ. There is excellent support by 
guitar, bass and drums, but Capitol’s 
usually -efficient information service is 
sloppily inadequate in this instance and 
falls down in positively identifying the 
musicians. Everitt Barksdale and Mickey 
Baker are given as “alternating on 
guitar’, Osie Johnson and Shadow Wil- 
son as “alternating on drums’. But it is 
the noble Milt Hinton throughout on 
bass, and he sounds especially magnifi- 
cent on “Jumpin’ At The Woodside”. 
All the recordings were made during 
February and March of last year in New 
York City. 

It may be some freak of acoustics, but 
I found a most enjoyable way of listen- 
ing to this music was to turn up high 
the Quad II’s not inconsiderable volume 
and then go sit in another room with the 
door open. Greater freedom made the 
organ sound more tolerable. ‘ 

.D. 


RALPH BURNS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Spring Is; Someday, Somewhere — 
Places Please; Tantallon 


(Columbia SEB 10056. 11s. 14d. EP) 


In his album notes Ralvh Burns says: 
“Some of them are jazz tunes, some are 
not. All are representative of music in 
toto from Bach and Verdi to Duke 
Ellington and Charlie Parker”. The four 
titles enclosed on this album have very 
little to do with jazz, or, for that matter, 
with Bach, Verdi, Duke or Bird. They 
are, however, representative of Raph’s 
own conception of chamber music, and 
I personally — not judging them by jazz 
standards — ffind extremely 
palatable. 

Ralph’s orchestra, in this instance, 
comprises a string quartet, woodwind 
quintet, alto sax (Lee Konitz), French 
Horn, and rhythm section, and in addi- 
tion to playing piano, he also wrote and 
arranged all four titles. A definite bar- 
gain. for collectors in search of 
something different. K.G 


JAZZ STUDIO FIVE — RALPH 
BURNS ORCHESTRA 


Cool Cat On A Hot Tin Roof; What 
Am I Here For; Jazz Club U.S.A. 
(17 mins) — PH Be Around; Royal 
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Garden Blues; Nocturne; South 
Gonzales Street Parade (21 mins) 


(Brunswick LAT 8121. 31s. 64d. 12inLP) 


After a string of dullish West Coast 
sessions in the “Jazz Studio” series, this 
set of Ralph Burns arrangements, 
played by a talented group of New 
York jazzmen, comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise. The accent is on written material, 
and the overall sound is very reminiscent 
of the ill-fated Miles Davis 1948/49 
Capitol band. The instrumentation is 
similar and once again, intelligent use 
is made of the tuba and baritone sax 
for a solid harmonic foundation. 

“Cool Cat” is a fascinating, once- 
heard-never-forgotten tune, and contains 
some excellent Joe Newman trumpet as 
well as acceptable solos from Bill Byers 
(trombone) and Dave Schidkraut (alto). 
Duke’s “What” is neatly arranged and 
swings along in a quiet, orderly, fashion, 
whilst Leonard Feather’s “Club”, taken 
up-tempo, has more enjoyable Schild- 
kraut alto in addition to a few bars of 
economic piano work by the leader. 
“Blues” starts out with Schildkraut’s alto 
and Burns’ piano, then develops into an 
all-out blow. Newman is the most adven- 
turous of the soloists. “Nocturne” is an 
interesting on paper, but just doesnt 
come off on record. “Nocturne” is an 
interesting composition musically, with 
some intriguing work by the reed section 
but it isn’t likely to mean very much to 
the listener in search of swinging jazz. 
The Latin-tinged “Parade” is a gay, 
lilting affair which spotlights trombonist 
Byers and flautist Mann — the former’s 
spirited, inventive solo being one of the 
best in the entire set. This album is not 
without faults, but they’re not bad 
enough to detract from a_ general 
recommendation. K.G. 

Joe Newman (tpt), Bill Byers (tmb), Jim 
Buffington (fr. hn.), Bill Barber (tuba), Dave 
Schildkraut (alto, clt), Herbie Mann (tnr, fit, 
picco!o), Danny Bank (bar, clit), Ralph Burns 
(pno, arr.), Milt Hinton (bs), Osie Johnson (dms). 


BILL COLEMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Them There Eyes; I’ve Got My 
Love—Wrap Your Troubles; Metro 
Jazz 


(Columbia SEG 7684. 10s.5$d. EP) 


Under the title of “Metro Jazz” these 
tracks are from two Paris recordings 
sessions of late 1955, and show the 
admirable Coleman’ with three-man 
rhythm and saxophones. Paris 
sessions often seem to have a certain 
savour of ease and inconsequence, and 
this is shown on these pleasant perform- 
ances. Coleman’s style is always moving, 
loose-limbed, and steadily driving, and 
his suyport here, while not of much 
individual interest, suits him well. All 
the tracks are likeable, with “I’ve Got 
My Love” showing Bill to best advant- 
age, and the choppy riffish “Metro 
Jazz” giving the whole band a chance 
at some tricky swing. 

G.B. 


Bill Coleman (tpt), Guy Lafitte (tnr), Low Reed 
(ako, bar.), Andre Persiany (pno), Paul Rovere 
(bs), Teddy Martin (dms). 
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CREOLE REEDS—BECHET AND 
NICHOLAS 


(a) Through, Goodbye; (a) 
Waste No Tears; (b) Dardanella; (b) 
I Never Knew; (a) The Broken 
Windmill; (a) Without A Home (18 
mins) — (c) Buddy Bolden’s Blues; 
(d) No Pas Lemme Ca; (d) Les 
Ognons; (d) Salée Dame; (c) Wol- 
verine Blues; (c) Albert’s Blues 
19 mins) 


(London 2035.  37s.64d. 
12inLP) 


An excellent idea to show these two 
leading instrumentalists in varied com- 
pany, leading their own groups, with six 
titles of each. Most of this material is 
from original ‘Circle’ New York record- 
ings, with the exception of the Stompers’ 
broadcast, which features both these 
reedmen. The bulk of the Bechet side is 
made up of his own compositions played 
by the oddly mixed group which Bob 
Wilber led, at a time when he was a 
pupil and follower of Bechet. There is no 
doubt that in most of this material, 
Bechet the master has impressed his 
pattern very closely on the band, and 
they feature the tightly-knit choppy 
music which at this period we associated 
with him. The group included the 
veteran rhythm pair of Pops Foster and 
Tommy Benford, (one-time “suitcase 
drummer” with Jellyroll Morton) and 
united the two extremes of the flashy 
growling Henry Goodwin trumpet with 
the durable and ageless trombone of 
Jimmy Archey. 


The two numbers by the All-Star 
Stompers, who included Baby Dodds, 
Pops Foster, and Ralph Sutton, feature 
Wild Bill Davison’s cornet, which is 
shown to great advantage in the second 
title by this group, “I Never Knew”. 


Albert Nicholas has never impressed 
his musical personality upon us by 
tricks, growls, or any kind of freakiness, 
but from the days in the thirties when 
his piercing clarinet sang from the Luis 
Russell band, he has been an eminent 
and respected jazzmen of New Orleans 
origin. His tone is pure, clear, and sweet 
in the best possible sense, his singing 
voice attractive, and his work, after 
some study, is seen to be very mellow 
and individual. While the three numbers 
with the Baby Dodds trio are admirable, 
it is the French-titled Creole numbers 
which cause me to rank this record so 
high. The support of guitarist Danny 
Barker and that old bass vlayer Pops 
Foster could not be better, and it is 
interesting to see how James P. John- 
son adds his ragtime talents to these 
Creole tunes, which — like all French 
popular music—are full of elegance and 
ease, and which impress by their catchi- 
ness and rhythm. An excellent record. 
and it is mainly Albert Nicholas who 
makes it so. 

G.B. 


(a) Pm a Bechet with Bob Wilber and_ his 
Jazz 


(b) pail Bechet with the All-Star Stompers. 
(c) Albert Nicholas with Baby Dodds Trio. 
(d) Albert Nicholas and his Creole Serenaders. 


DANCE TO THE BANDS 


Stan Kenton: Opus In Turquoise; 
Billy May: Fascinating Rhythm; 
Harry James: Walkin’ Home; Les 
Brown: Lover (164 mins); Ray 
Anthony: Big Band Boogie; Woody 
Herman: Dream; Stan Kenton: 
Spring Is Here; Les Brown: On The 
Alamo; Billy May: Mad About The 
Boy (16 mins) 


(Capitol LCT 6125. 37s. 6$. 12inLP) 


Nothing exciting here; the Kentons 
“Opus” is an over- -dressed swing arrange- 
ment, whilst “Spring” makes good use 
of the brass, but the score is anything 
but sympathetic to this attractive song. 
The Billy May _ tracks, especially 
“Rhythm”, are well played without being 
distinguished; the former featuring some 
wild tenor playing. Les Brown’s contri- 
butions are played with the taste and 
style that one expects from this group. 
Harry James’s moody “Walkin’ Home”, 
has some neat arranging for the saxes, 
a typical offering from Harry himself, 


-and a lightly swinging rhythm section. 


The LP is rounded off with a lively Ray 
Anthony arrangement, and a very com- 
mercial version of “Dream” by Herman. 


P.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Merry Go Round; Sophisticated 
Lady — I’ve Got The World On A 
String; Down A Carolina Lane 


(Columbia SEG 7677. 10s. 54d. EP) 


presenting IVIE ANDERSON 
I Got It Bad and That Ain’t Good; 
Hayfoot Strawfoot — Chocolate 
Shake; Dixie Roadside Diner 


(HMV 7EG 8209. 10s. 54d. EP) 


Except for the first and last tracks, the 
four Ellington items from 1933 are 
hardly his best, although it is nice to 
have them in handy, compact EP form. 

“Merry Go Round” is a real swinger 
with fine solos from Johnny Hodges and 
Harry Carney. “Sophisticated” is one of 
the Duke’s best known sugary tunes, 
and features the soft toned trombone of 
Lawrence Brown. “World On A String” 
contains excellent trumpet from Whetsel 
(muted) and Cootie Williams and intro- 
duces us to the deep voiced Ivie Ander- 
son. The last track shows off Williams’s 
growl style and enough of Bigard’s 
clarinet to prove he should have never 
left the band. 

The second record is a showcase for 
the musicianly singing of Ivie Anderson. 
She had a warm sounding voice which 
suited the Ellington band admirably, her 
style of phrasing fitting into the Ducal 
scheme better than that of any other 
vocalist he ever employed. “I Got It 
Bad” is probably her best vocal, but she 
sings with good swing on the lively 
“Dixie Diner” and jumpy “Hayfoot”. 
The work of the band is of course out- 
standing, Ellington’s arrangements mak- 
ing a perfect backing for the singer and 
also leaving space for many good solos. 


S.T. 
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WALLY FAWKES — SANDY 
BROWN QUINTET 


Baby Brown—Petite Fleur 
(Decca F-J10855. 5s. 7d. 78rpm) 


The two clarinettists have fallen fairly 
heavily under the influence of Sidney 
Bechet. This is most noticeable on the 
second track, a Bechet original. One 
might almost say that they were trying to 
recreate the famous combination of 
Bechet/ Nicholas, which is a fairly tall 
order. I like the results a lot, even if 
pianist Ian Armit sounds hopelessly 
modern on the first side. Lennie Bush 
supplies a necessary beat which Eddie 
Taylor finds elusive in a morass of cym- 
bal and high-hat noises. This group 
should stand a repeat performance. 

Wally Fawkes, Sandy Brown (cit), Ian Armit 
(pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Eddie Taylor (ds). 


VICTOR FELDMAN QUARTET 


You Are My Heart’s Delight — 
Jackpot 


(Tempo 45/A 154. 6s. 3d. 45rpm) 


“Delight” is very much a la _ the 
Modern Jazz Quartet—but nothwith- 
standing, this is still an eventful, happily 
swinging track with some excellent 
Feldman vibes and_ tasteful Terry 
Shannon piano. 

Victor's “Jackpot” is perhaps not 
quite so impressive, but it’s stili a cut 
above the usual run of British modern 
jazz recordings. The leader’s extended 
vibes work-out is the focal point of in- 
terest here, but lend an ear too to Terry 
Shannon’s efficient “comping” and the 
spirited section work by bassist Pete 
Blannin and drummer Phil Seamen. 
Highly recommended ! K.G. 

Victor Feldman (vbs), Terry Shannon (pno), 
Pete Blannin (bs), Phil Seamen (dms). 


FOUR HORNS 


The Lo-Est; But Beautiful; Dancing 
On The Ceiling; Boy Next Door; 
Just One Of Those Things; 
Zigeuner (18 min) — Limehouse 
Blues: Lush Life; Lover, Come Back 
To Me; Someone To Watch Over 
Me; What Is Thing _—— Love (184 
mins 


(London LTZ-N 15055. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


Bright arrangements for four trom- 
bones by Russ Garcia. The tunes are 
well chosen and for the most part the 
improvisations don’t move too far from 
the melody. The rhythm over Red 
Mitchell’s strong bass is lively with 
Paich’s piano surprisingly active and 
swinging. 

Pederson emerges as the hottest sound- 
ing horn. He sounds good on the fast 
“Limehouse” and plays an amusing solo 
on the good version of “Ramona”. The 
informative sleeve notes are by Joe 
Quinn. S.T. 

Frank Rosolino, Herbie Harper, Tommy Peder- 
son, Maynard Ferguson(tmbs), Dick Houlgate 
(bari), Marty Paich (pno), Stan Levy (drs), Red 
Mitchell (bass). Recorded 14th Nov. 1955. 
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TONY FRUSCELLA AND HIS BAND 


rH Be Seeing You (b); Muy (a); 
Metropolitan Blues (b); Raintree 
County (b); (19 mins) — Salt (a); 
His Master’s Voice (b); Old Hat (b); 
Blue Seremade (b); Let’s Play The 
Blues (b) (20 mins) 
(London LTZ-K 15044 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 
This session seems to be composed 
mainly of ex-Gerry Mulligan men. The 
leader, Tony Fruscella, played trumpet 
with the Mulligan group and later with 
Getz. He is far less modern than I would 
expect — in fact only his tone shows 
him up as such in some numbers. 
Arranger Phil Sunkel, another trumpet 
player, is from the Mulligan stable, and 
has infected this music with strong doses 
of Mulligan-iana over a lively indefinite 
rhythm section. Allen Eager plays some 
lengthy solos in a style which I find 
rather uninspiring. Bill Triglia plays 
modern inconsequential piano which 
strengthens neither the melody nor the 
rhythm of the group. If only one or two 
of the musicians on the session would 
face up to microphone and blow a 
chorus fair and square there would be 
a glimmer of joy. As it is the whole thing 
sounds depressing, and lacks life and 
vigour. GL. 
(a) Tony Fruscella (tpt), Allen Eager (tenor), 
Danny Bank (baritone), Chauncey Welsch (tmb), 
Bill Triglia (pno), Bill Anthony (bs), Junior 
Bradley (ds). Recorded March 1955. 
(b) As above, less Bank, Welsch. 
April 1955 


Recorded 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLY AND 
HIS QUINTET 


The Nearness of You; Night and 

Day; Don’t Worry ’Bout Me; Tan- 

gerine (14 mins) — Time On My 

Hands; Oh, Lady Be Good; Lover 

Man; Birth Of The Blues (13 
mins) 


(Felsted SDL 86048 25s. O}d. 10inLP) 


It is good to hear a modern LP by 
violinist Grappelly with a French group, 
if only because his highly individual 
style brings back such nostalgic memories 
of the old Quintet of the Hot Club of 
France. 

Grappelly has chosen some excellent 
material here; all are good tunes, and if 
you like ligh, jazz chamber music, then 
you'll certainly want this LP. Rene 
Duchossoir plays some pleasant guitar on 
“Tangerine”, and on the whole of the 
second side, but his playing is a long 
way from that of the great Django Rein- 
hardt. - 


WARDELL GRAY 
Twisted; Easy Living; Southside; 
Sweet Lorraine (a); Blue Gray; 
Grayhound (b); (20 mins) — So 
Long Broadway; Paul’s Cause; Man 
I Love; Lavonne (c); Sinner Kissed 
An Angel; Treadin’ (b) (18 mins) 
(Esquire 32-016 39s. 74d. 12inLP) 


A very fine memorial to Wardell 
Gray and his swinging tenor style. Side 


1 was made whilst he was working with 
Benny Goodman. The Lester Young. 
influence was still very strong, but he 
plays with fine strength on the up-tempo 
“Twisted” and “Lorraine”. 

On the sides made in 1950 his tone is 
rougher but he still shows that he is a 
real swinger. ““Treading’” is particularly 
good. The rhythm is bright and Gray 
shows off a fund of good ideas. 

The tracks with Teddy Charles are 
perhaps the best. The group get a good 
beat going and in addition to Gray the 
work of Charles and Morgan is always 
interesting. “Paul’s Cause”, a Charles 
original, is outstanding. S.T. 

(a) Gray (tnr), Al Haig (pno), Tommy Potter 
(bass), Roy Haynes (drs). 11/11/49. 

(b) Gray with Phil Hill (pno), Johnny Richard- 
son (bass), Art Mardigan (drs). 25/4/50. 

(c) Gray with Teddy Charles (vibes), Frank 
Morgan (alto), Sonny Clark (pno), Dick Nivisorm 
(bass), Larry Marable (drs). 20/2/53. 


SPIKE HUGHES AND HIS ALL- 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRA 


Nocturne (1); Pastoral (2); Bugle 
Call Rag (3); Arabesque (4); Fanfare 
(5); Sweet Sorrow Blues (6); (19 
mins) — Music at Midnight (7); 
Sweet Sue (8); Air in D Flat (9); 
Donegal Cradle Song (10); Firebird 
(11); How Come You Do Me ? (12) 
(19 mins) 


(Decca LK 4173. 35s. 14d.. 12inLP) 


It was an excellent idea to collect on 
one LP the results of Spike Hughes’ 1933 


AWA 


Humphrey Lyttelton 


and his Band 


BABY DOLL; Rei Beans and Rice 


R4277 (784 451.p.m.) 


SWEET AND SOUR;; It’s Mardi Gras 


R4262 (78 4451.p.m.) 


»” “Jazz with Lyttelton” (No. 4) 


It's over now; Suffolk Air; 
Fidgety Feet; March Hare 


GEP 8599 (EP) 


“Humph’s Blues” 


Dallas Blues ; Low down dirty shame blues ; 
D.J.C. Blues ; Gatemouth blues 
GEP 8584 (EP) 


“Humph Swings Out” 


Glad Rag Doll; Just one of those blues; 
Why was | born; Christopher Columbus; 


That's my home; Swing out 
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American visit, and this record is highly 
recommended. Although at that time 
very much under Dukes influence (e.g. 
“Sweet Sorrow Blues’), Spike's arrange- 
ments, as they appear here, are full of 
Benny Carter's spirit, which is not sur- 
prising, since Benny played on them all 
and the band was virtually his. Led by 
him, the saxes have that inimitable, 
warm sound his alto gives to any section 
(e.g. “Pastoral”). The trumpets, too, 
phrase in the rather staccato manner 
Benny then seemed to favour. Taking 
everything into consideration, Spike was 
to be complimented for providing themes 
and arrangements which impeded the 
men so littie. If, for instance, “Donegal” 
failed to jell, “Arabesque” unquestion- 
ably did, and the soloists filled the 
“holes” in the arrangements superbly. 

Catlett’s fine drumming and the reed 
section apart, the greatest kicks on this 
record come from the soloists. Carter 
(alto and clarinet), Red Allen and Choo 
are good, but the outstanding contribu- 
tions are made by Dicky Wells and Cole- 
man Hawkins. Only in the 1937 Paris 
date can Dicky be heard to such advan- 
tage, and his brilliant showing here is 
proof enough of his right to be included 
in the First Five of jazz trombones. Here 
are some of the most original, witty and 
expressively hot trombone solos ever 
blown. Hawk, whether singing soulfully 
on “Arabesque” or jumping powerfully 
on the faster numbers — and quite over- 
shadowing poor Choo — is very much 
the master. His softer sound of this 
period, from a softer reed, is, I think, 
every bit as attractive as that he features 
today. 

Wayman Carver twitters on the flute, 
so now you can tell how much “pro- 
gress” Wess and Co. have made in the 
intervening 24 years. Benny took his 
soprano.out of hock for “Firebird”, a 
piece which recalls “Lightnin’” in more 
ways than one. Note the sax figure back 
of Red Allen on “Sweet Sue”. It’s right 
out of the Luis Russell book. Solo 
routines are included in Ray Horricks’ 
informative notes. .D. 

(1) Shad Collins, Leonard Davis, Bill Dillard 
(tp), Dicky Wells, Wilbur de Paris, George Wash- 
ington (tb), Benny Carter, Wayman Carver, 
Howard Johnson (as), Coleman Hawkins (ts). 
Rodriguez (p), Lawrence Lucie (g), Ernest Hill 
(b), Kaiser Marshall (d). New York 18/4/33. @ 
and 3) as (1), Marshall replaced by Sidney 
Catlett, same date. 

(4, 5, 6 and 7) Collins replaced by Henry 
“‘Red’’ Allen, Rodriguez by Luis Russell, and 
Choo Berry (ts), added. New York 18/5/33. 

(9, 10 and 11) as (7), Russell replaced by Rod- 
riguez, New York 19/5/33. 

(8. and 12) Henry ‘‘Red’’ Allen (tp), Dicky 
Wells (tb), Benny Carter (as), Wayman Carver 
(fi), Coleman Hawkins, Choo Berry (ts), Rodri- 
guez (p), Lawrence Lucie (g), Spike Hughes (b), 
Sidney Catlett (d). New York, 18/5/33. 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 
Flying Home — Blow Illinois Blow; 
IHinois Blows The Blues 
(Vogue EPV 1165 13s. 7d. EP) 
Jacquet has long been known for his 
crowd baiting style of tenor playing — 
and these three tracks are. prime 
examples, despite Alun Morgan's sleeve 
notes in which he refers to sensitivity 
and good taste. In spite of the presence 
of such musicians as Sir Charles Thomp- 
son, Joe Newman, Freddy Green and 


Fats Navarro, Jacquet soon crowds each 
track with his own very exciting, but 
nonetheless monopolistic honking. Of 
the three tracks, the last two are prefer- 
able — both coming from a session in 
1947. “Illinois Blows The Blues” is just 
what it says; swinging and full of blues 
feeling. 

Flying Home: Russell Jacquet (tpt), Henry 
Coker (tmb), Illinois Jacquet (ten), Arthur 
Dennis (bari), Sir Charles Thompson (pno), 
Ulysses Livingstone (gtr), Billy Hadnott (bs), 
Johnny Otis (dms). 

Blow Illinois Blow: Joe Newman, Russell Jac- 
quet, Fats Navarro (tpts), Jimmy Powell (alto), 
Illinois Jacquet (ten), Leo Parker (bari), Sir 
Charles Thompson (pno), Freddy Green (gtr). 
Al Lucas (bs), Shadow Wilson (dms). 

Illinois Blows The Blues: Illinois Jacquet (ten), 
Sir Charles Thompson (pno), Freddy Green (gtr), 
Al Lucas (bs), Shadow Wilson (dms). 


RUSSELL JACQUET ALL-STARS 
Blues In F; Cross Bones — Jockey 
Joe; Wiggin’ Wah Wiggins 
(Parlophone GEP 8596. 10s. 54d. EP) 
These four titles, recorded as far back 


as April, 1949, have stood the test of 
time extremely well, and compare quite 


favourably with many of today’s modern 


jazz releases. Russell Jacquet, trumpet- 
playing brother of tenorist Illinois, shows 
up well, the only low snots being pro- 
vided by Maurice Simon, whose booting, 
honking baritone work is tasteless and 
unimaginative. 

“Blues in F” is a sustained riff, but there 
are three choruses of fluent, expressive 
trumpet by Jacquet, and Henry Coker’s 
trombone work is equally impressive. 
“Cross Bones” is very rhythm-and-blues- 
ish, with Chico Hamilton thumping out 
a rock-steady beat and the tenor solo by 
Bumps Myers being acceptable. There's 
an early boppish flavour about “Joe”, 
which has pleasant offerings by Coker 
and pianist Gerry Wiggins, and some 
excellent, clear-cut Jacquet trumpet. 
“Wiggins” sounds like an early Tad 
Dameron arrangement, although the guy 
mentioned in the title actually wrote it. 

K.G. 

Russell Jacquet, Joe Newman, J. Anderson 
(tpts), Henry Coker (tmb), Bumps Myers (tnr), 
Maurice Simon (bar), Gerald Wiggins (pno), 
Charlie Drayton (bs), Chico Hamilton (dms). 


JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO 


A Night In Tunisia; Stars Fell On 

Alabama; Once In A While; Soho 

Blues (25 min.) — Annie-Mation; 

Autumn’ Leaves; Laker’s Day 

27 min.) 

(Tempo TAP 5. 38s. 3d. 12in.LP) 

The session took place, before an invi- 
ted audience in a public house adjacent 
to Decca’s recording studios, and the 
album contains some of the best jazz yet 
recorded in this country. After a wild 
intro to “Night”, things get sorted out a 
little, and Ronnie Scott blows two ex- 
tremely palatable choruses followed by 
similar contributions from Harry Klein 
(baritone), Terry Shannon (piano) and 
Tubby Hayes (tenor). The whole thing is 
sparked off by Tony Crombie'’s explosive, 
swinging drumming and Lennie Bush's 
driving bass. The short ballad medley 
comprises a not-so-good Harry Klein 
interpretation of “Alabama”, and a much 
better work-out by Scott on the lovely 
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“Once In A While”. Highspot of Crom- 
bie’s “Soho Blues” is the lengthy. 
expressive Scott solo; Klein’s “gurgling” 
baritone is not particularly impressive 
on this track, and he sounds far more 
at ease on the fascinating, “Annie- 
Mation”—a second Crombie original. 
The medium-fast “Autumn Leaves” finds 
Scott at his improvising best. His tone 
is ripe and firm, and he phrases with great 
sensitivity. Tubby Hayes returns to 
the fray for the marathon blues 
“Laker’s Day”, and puts down some 
exciting tenor work. Scott is in really 
aggressive mood, and urged on by 
Crombie’s spirited drumming, lets fly 
with eight rocking choruses. K.G. 
Tony Crombie (dms), leading Ronnie Scott 
(tnr), Harry Klein (bar), Terry Shannon (pno), 
Lennie Bush (bs), Tubby Hayes (tnr). 


JAZZ INTERNATIONAL 
Trianon; Kenny Special; Illusion: 
Love Me Or Leave Me (20 min.) — 
Cinerama; Vogue; Buyer’s Blues 

(18 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12029. 38s. 3d. 12inLF) 


Recorded in Paris on September 24th. 
1956, this set brings together three Ameri- 
cans, drummer Kenny Clarke. tenorist 
Allen Eager and trombonist Bill Byers: 
a Belgian bassist, Benoit Quersin: a Scots 
trumpeter Jimmie Deuchar; and a French 
pianist Martial Solal. Hence the album 
title. 

Solal wrote the scores, but the em- 
phasis is placed mainly on the soloists. 
Deuchar shows up extremely well, so 
does Byers whilst Eager’s work ranges 
from good to excellent, and the rhythm 
section put down a pushing, spirited beat 
backed by Clarke’s busy drumming. 
Byers jplays some agile trombone on 
“Trianon” and Clarke impresses with an 
explosive, intelligent drum solo. The 
slow “Illusion” features some smooth, 
trombone playing. whilst “Love Me” is 
a head arrangement that comes off pretty 
well. 

Deuchar again has plenty to say on 
“Cinerama™, and Eager and Solal both 
contribute worthwhile solos. The theme 
of “Vogue” is toc contrived to be really 
enjoyable, but the solos are acceotable. 
Eager is particularly good, and Solal’s 
solo is his best of the set. Byers is given 
composer credit of “Buyer’s Blues”, al- 
though most readers will recognise it as 
the Ernie Wilkins composition “Blues 
Go Away”. Title notwithstanding, there 
are some more excellent solos by all con- 
cerned, with Deuchar just pipping Eager 
for the honours. A set of freeblowing 
jazz I unreservedly recommend. 

K.G. 

Jimmy Deuchar (tpt), Billy Byers (tmb), Allen 
Eager (tnr), Martial Solas (pno), Benoit Quersin 
(bs), Kenny Clarke (dims) 


STAN KENTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Cherokee; Limelight — Yesterdays 
(Capitol EAP2-666. Ils. 10d. EP) 


Two Bill Holman arrangements of 
standards and a Gerry Mulligan onginal 
make up this short programme by the 
Kenton band. I find them very enjoyable 
on the whole, although a littlh more 
freedom for personal expression here and 
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there, plus a little more drive from the 
rhythm section (the chief offender is 
bassist Max Bennett) would have made 
them so much more palatable. 

Tenorist Bill Perkins is extensively 
featured on the plaintive “Yesterdays”. 
His tone is warm and firm, and he 
chooses some nice notes on, which to 
build his solo. The large-scale entry of 
the brass towards the end of the piece is 
effective, and Ed Leddy leads the brass 
with commendable authority. 

“Cherokee” is designed as a vehicle 
for altoist Lennie Niehaus, and I per- 
sonally feel that this is one of his best 
recorded solos. He phrases beautifully, 
and his full, rich tone is beyond 
reproach. “Limelight” swings along 
nicely, aided by some explosive Mel 
Lewis drumming. K.G. 

Stan Kenton (Idr, pno), Ed Leddy, Sam Noto, 
Al Porcino, Stu Williamson, Bobby Clark (tpts), 
Bob Fitzpatrick, Carl Fontana, Gus Chappell, 
Don Kelly, Kent Larsen (tmbs), Lennie Niehaus, 
Dave Van Kriedt, Bill Perkins, Charlie Mariano, 
Don Davidson (reeds), Ralph Blaze (gtr), Max 
Bennett (bs), Mel Lewis (dms). 


THE KENTON SIDEMEN 


The Way You Look Tonight; They 

Say It’s Wonderful; Blues Martial 

(25 mins) — Steeplechase; Jive At 

Five; I Remember You; Why Not? 
264 mins) 

(Vogue LAE 12028. 38s. 3d. 12inLP) 


On paper, this looks like an extremely 
interesting session, but it is, in fact, very 
disappointing. The recording took place 
at the studios of French Vogue in Paris 
on May 3 last year, when the Kenton 
band were in town for concert dates. 
I’m told that all the boys were feeling 
pretty “beat” before the session, a state- 
ment which seems to be borne out by 
the dispirited atmosphere which prevails 
throughout this album. 

“Tonight” has a couple of bright spots 
in the solo contributions of tenorist Don 
Rendell and non-Kenton sideman Mar- 
tial Solal on piano. Trombonist ‘Carl 
Fontana is featured with the rhythm sec- 
tion on “Wonderful”. He sounds a trifle 
unsure at times, but on the whole, this 
is an enjoyable track with the rhythm 
trio at its best. The “Blues” is pretty un- 
eventful, apart from some brash, high- 
climbing Vinnie Tano trumpet and 
smooth, fluent Fontana, Bird’s “Steeple- 


chase” (on the chords of “I Got 
Rhythm’) features acceptable solo con- 
tributions from the front line men, as 
does Harry Edison’s “Jive At Five’, but 
neither provides anything in the way of 
exceptional jazz “Remember” is a 
quartet feature for Don Rendell — not 
one of his best solos but pleasant just 
the same. Finally, Neil Hefti’s “Why 
Not”, a nice theme subjected to a some- 
what scrappy interpretation. Vinnie Tano 
plays good trumpet in the middle regis- 
ter before resorting to screamers, and 
Don Rendell helps things along with 
some thoughtful blowing. 

This set was recorded in the minimum 
possible time, and the recording quality, 
as well as the music, has suffered con- 
siderably. K. 

Vinnie “laws (tpt), Carl Fontana (tmb), Don 
Rendell (tnr), Martial Solal (pno), Curtis Counce 
(bs), Mel Lewis (dms). 


TEDDI KING 


I Saw Stars; It’s The Talk Of The 
Town — Our Love Is Here To Stay; 
New Orleans 


(Vogue EPV 1204 13s. 7d. EP) 


Co-star on this disc is trumpet player 
Ruby Braff, who provides a mellow 
obligato to Miss King’s husky voice 
throughout. The accompanying group is 
small, the mood intimate and the whole 
disc immensely reminiscent of Peggy 
Lee’s “Black Coffee” — even down to 
the trumpet accompaniment of Pete 
Candoli. 

The choice of tunes is good. Some of 
my favourites are here, so that I find 
myself biased towards Miss King. How- 
ever, I don’t feel that she is anything 
other than very pleasant—certainly not 
revolutionary in her style or concepts. 
The accompanying group is very relaxed 
and jazz-worthy—as it should be if you 
investigate the line up. B.N. 

Teddi King (vcl), Ruby Braff (tpt), Jimmy Jones 
(pno). Milt Hinton (bs), Jo Jones (dms). 


KINSEY QUINTET 


o Me — Supper Party 


This group sounds far too mechanical 
to be really enjoyable, and neither of 
these sides reaches quite the same cus- 
tomary high standard usually attained by 
Kinsey-led outfits. “Party” — a Kinsey 
original — has some good Bill Le Sage 


vibes, and Don Rendell plays some 
fluent, expressive tenor. Ronnie Ross’s 
baritone solo is one of his dullest on 
record. 
“Mean To Me” — theme statement by 
vibes with background figures by the two 
saxes — is the better of the two tracks. 
The rhythm duo is more relaxed, and 
both Rendell and Le Sage have some 
interesting things to say. K.G. 
Tony Kinsey (dms), Don Rendell (tnr), Ronnie 
a (bar), Bill Le Sage (pno, vbs), Pete Blannin 
iS). 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
HIS BAND 


Its Over ow; Suffolk Air—Fidgety 


Feet; March Hare 
(Parlophone GEP 8599. 10s. 54d. EP) 


These 1951/52 recordings are largely 
based, in style and concept, on the Mezz- 
Bechet sessions; on three tracks the 
leader’s trumpet is matched with Wally 
Fawkes’ clarinet, but in “Suffolk Air” 
he also takes to clarinet. The first two 
tracks are really delightful, at an easy 
tempo which suits this pair extremely 
well. ““Fidgety Feet” is out of place here, 
being a number which seems to call for 
a treatment and mood quite different. 
“March Hare” is skittish and mildly 
exciting, but at times the occasional ugly 
of Humnph’s horn becomes notice- 
able. 

Apart from the odd periods of stag- 
nation, which are fortunately short, 
Lyttelton usually has something of 
interest for us, and shows a welcome 
adventurousness which is often lacking 
in traditional circles. G.B. 

Humphrey Lyttelton (tnt), Wally Fawkes (clt), 
Johnny Parker (pno), Freddy Legon (gtr), Micky 
Ashman (bs), George Hopkinson (dms). 


MAINSTREAM AT NIXA—Vol 2 


Jimmy Skidmore Jazz Group 
Between The Devil and The Deep 
Blue Sea; You Took Advantage 

of Me; Coquette (12 mins) 


Bertie King Jazz Group 
Blue Interlude; Skip It; Lazy 
Afternoon (134 mins) 
(Nixa NJT 506 26s. 5d. 10inLP) 
The compact modernity of the Skid- 
more group on the first side contrasts 
with the looser arrangements used on 
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the Bertie King set. Both sessions come 
within the province of what is now called 
mainstream jazz. Jimmy Skidmore plays 
with good swinging drive, and can 
qualify for the top rank of tenormen in 
this country without difficulty. He has 
played a lot with modern groups and 
phrases in a sharper way than George 
Chisholm or Bertie King. It is pleasant 
to find the name of Leslie “Jiver” 
Hutchinson back in this sort of session 
work. 

Bertie King, joining forces with Chis- 
holm and Kenny Baker in the latter’s 
impeccable arrangements of old Benny 
Carter numbers, makes a far more 
appealing sound to my ears. If the 
approach is a triflle “legato” it is done 
with intent. “Blue Interlude” is excep- 
tionally good; all the solos are first-class, 
and Chisholm plays one of those slow 
masterpieces of his which ranks with the 
best solos he has ever recorded. Here is 
a record which should have wide appeal 
— you cannot go far wrong if you try it. 

(a) Jimmy Skidmore (tenor), Bertie King (alto), 
George Chisholm (tmb), Leslie ‘‘Jiver’’ Hutchin- 
son (tpt), Max Harris (pno), Major Holley (bs), 
Phil Seamen (ds). Recorded 12/10/56. 

(b) King (alto), Kenny Graham (tenor), Cliff 
Townsend (barit), Kenny Baker (tpt), Derek Smith 
(pno), Cedric West (gtr), Lennie Bush (bs), Sea- 
men (ds), Chisholm (tmb). 


BILLY MAXTED AND HIS 
MANHATTAN JAZ BAND 
At The Jazz Band Ball; Basin Street 
Blues; The Big Crash From China; 
Muskrat Ramble (21 mins) — Yan- 
kee Doodle Dixie; Black and Blue; 
I’ve Found A New Baby; Hindustan 
(18 mins) 


(London HA-A 2027. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


Though Billy Maxted’s name may not 
be a familiar one, he has been playing 
jazz for well over twenty years. He has 
occupied the piano chair in a succession 
of bands at Nick’s, and recently took 
over the leadership. 

Though lacking the polish and musi- 
cianship of Eddie Condon’s band, this 
group follow the traditional Nicksieland 
pattern reasonably well. 

Some of the swing arrangements such 
as “Yankee Doodle Dixie”, “The Big 
Crash From China” and “I’ve Found a 
New Baby” are somewhat self-conscious 
(all feature over-long drum and bass 
solos), but when the band swing out on 
such standards as “Muskrat’ and “Jazz 
Band Ball’ they show a good, clean en- 
semble sound with some driving solo 
work from Lee Gifford and Sal Pace. 
Billy himself is reticent about soloing 
which is a pity as he plays well in the 
Bob Zurke manner. “Hindustan” and 
“Basin Street” — credited to Clarence 
instead of Spencer Williams on the 
sleeve — are the best items in this “<1 
land hotch potch 

Billy Maxted (pno), Chuck Forsyth (tpt), 
Gifford (tmb), Sal Pace (clt), Charlie 
(bass), Sonny Igoe (drums), 


HOWARD McGHEE 
Sonny Boy; So Blue; (Here Am I) 
Brokenhearted; The Thrill Is Gone; 
Just Imagine; I’m A Dreamer (19 
mins) — My Song; The Best Things 
In Life Are Free; Life Is Just A 


Bowl of Cherries; Together; Come 
To Me; My Sin (184 mins) 


(London HA-N 2033. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


Sub-titled “Life Is Just A Bowl Of 
Cherries”, this turns out to be a plush- 
lined collection of standards, tunes from 
that fine songwriting team of De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson, played by 
Howard McGhee with woodwind and 
rhythm accompaniment. 

Issued presumably to tie in with the 
current Twentieth Century Fox musical 
“The Best Things In Life Are Free”, the 
results are both interesting and tasteful. 
The woodwind gives the accompaniment 
both quality and style, while Howard 
himself demonstrates that he can do as 
well as Bobby Hackett at this sort of 
thing any time he gets his mind to it. 
The performances never descend to 
bathos (even on “Sonny Boy’) and the 
fine rhythm section keeps the spark 
alight through even the most lachrymose 
tunes. 


HOWARD McGHEE AND MILT 
JACKSON 


Merry Lee; Short Life; It’s The Talk 
Of The Town; Bass C Jam; Flip 
Lip; Belle From Bunnyock (15 mins) 
— Down Home; Sweet And Lovely; 
Fiesta; I’m In The Mood For Love; 
The Man I Love; The Last Word 
(16 mins) 
(London LTZ C 15062. 37s.64d. 12inLP) 


Modernist though it may be, this is 
essentially a swinging group of great 
competence. However much the sour 
tone of saxophonist Jimmy Heath and 
the brashness of the unknown trombone 
may tend to detract from the quality of 
the performance, at this time Howard 
McGhee was playing well, in a style 
which had lost neither feeling nor 
authority. McGhee, a trumpet player 
now in his later thirties, is one of those 
musicians who fall between two periods 
of style, but in his case he combines the 
technical interest of modernism with the 
essential swing and feeling of an earlier 
manner. “Merry Lee”, the first track, 
and several others of his own making, 
show his work to advantage, but to my 
taste it is the romantic ballad numbers 
which are most interesting, “Sweet and 
Lovely” and “Talk of the Town” being 
particularly pleasing. 

I like this record for McGhee’s work 
throughout, while the magnificent vibes 
music of Milt Jackson is always interes- 
ting. Vernon’s Biddle’s viano is attrac- 
tive, and in the rhythm section—after 
penetrating the ubiquitous cymbal 
sound—Percy Heath’s bass is solid and 
driving. An interesting collection, which 
swings in many tracks, and is well worth 
hearing for the work of the two leaders. 

G.B. 

Howard McGhee (tpt), Milt Jackson (vibes), 
Vernon Biddle (pno), Jimmy Heath (alto, tnr, 
bar.), Joe Harris (dms), Percy Heath (bs). un- 
known trombone. Recorded 1949. 


GEORGE MELLY 
Black Bottom — Magnolia 
(Decca F 10840. 5s 7d. 78rpm) 
I must admit a penchant for George 
Melly’s uninhibited approach to jazz. He 
is one of the few British artists whose 
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personality is very much his own, and 
his recordings always manage to enter- 
tain me. It is true that one gets the im- 
pression that George suffers trom a per- 
petual sore throat, but at least his robust 
style makes a change from the effete 
warbling of the Iccal rock and roll boys. 
The Mulligan band, too, seem so right 
for George and give him just the kind 
of accompaniment that he needs. 

I like George’s up-to-date version of 
the old Whiteman Rhythm Boys tune on 
the second side. The Mulligan rhythm 
section play with a good beat, and the 
rest of the boys fill in nicely. This may 
not be great jazz, but as entertainment 
the record seems to me to succeed. 


CHARLIE MINGUS 


Pithecanthropus Erectus; A Foggy 
Day (17 mins) — Profile of Jackie; 
Love Chant (18 mins). 


(London LTZ-K 15052. 37s.6$d. 12inLP) 


In the programme notes, Mingus ex- 
presses this as absolute jazz. In all my 
years of listening to records, I can’t 
think of anything more ludicrous set 
down on record purporting to be real 
jazz. Either these musicians are taking 
the well known ‘Mike’—or they are so 
disillusioned they have lost all perspec- 
tive of jazz music. The first side is 
supposed to depict the evolution of the 
first man. This ‘Sacre de Printemps’ ex- 
cursion into jazz is a dismal failure. The 
most horrid, screaming, depraved noises 
made on instruments take place, if that 
proves anything. Musically, these people 
must be demented beyond reason. Foggy 
Day is too full of ‘gimmick’ noises such 
as taxi and fog horns, police and boat 
whistles, to even discuss as jazz. As 
performers, the saxophonists shine on the 
effects noises. B.B. 

Charlie Mingus (bass), Jackie McLean (alto), 
J. R. Monterose (ten), Mal Waldron (pno), Willie 
Jones (dms). 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Softly As In A Morning Sunrise — 

Gershwin Ballad Medley (Soon; 

For You, For Me, For Evermore; 

Love Walked In; Our Love Is Here 
To Stay) 


(Esquire EP 116. 13s. 74d. EP) 


Ignore this one if you've already got 
the MJQs’ ‘Concorde’ album (Esquire 
20-069), as both sides are re-issues from 
it. If not. rush right out and buy this 
EP, it’s worth every penny of the price. 
Colleague Mike Butcher reviewed “‘Con- 
corde” in the November edition of this 
magazine, but for those who missed it, 
I'll briefly recapitulate. “Softly” is one 
of John Lewis’s best arrangements, and 
the performance here includes excellent 
solos from Lewis (piano) and Milt Jack- 
son (vibes), with forceful rhythm section 
work by Percy Heath (bass) and Connie 
Kay (drums). The ballad medley com- 
prises four of Gershwin’s finest composi- 
tions in unique intervretations that com- 
bine musical sophistication with true jazz 
feeling. As a final word, both sides of 
this EP are part of the album which was 
voted top in the modern section of the 
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recent “Jazz Journal” critics poll for the 
“Best Jazz Record of the Year”. What 
further recommendation do you need? 
John Lewis (pno), Milt Jackson (vbs), Percy 
Heath (bs), Connie Kay (dms). 


JAMES MOODY’S MOODS 


NJR; A Hundred Years From 

Today; Keepin’ Up With Jonesy; 

Workshop (13 mins) — Over The 

Rainbow; Jack Raggs; Mambo With 

Moody; It Might As Well Be 
Spring (14 mins) 


(Esquire 20-077. 28s.8d. 10inLP) 


James Moody is an accepted moder- 
nist with a strong feeling for the hotter 
type of jazz. In this selection he wails 
strongly over riff backgrounds that are 
set mainly in the modern idiom. ‘NJR’ 
is a fine example of this contrast between 
the hard blowing Moody and _ the 
thoughtfully arranged foil of the support- 
ing band. 

Moody plays both tenor and alto on 
this disc; varying from track to track. 
When he takes up the alto, as he does on 
‘A Hundred Years From Today’ and 
‘Over The Rainbow’, he seems to become 
instinctively cooler and less agressive. 
His playing comes nearer to the style of 
the supporting group. I always feel when 
listening to Moody that he is about to 
do a lot more than he actually does. On 
this disc, for example, he never really 
breaks out; nor does he fully explore 
the cooler style. 

An innovation on the last track of the 
first side is a vocal from Eddie Jefferson, 
in which the King Pleasure vocal gib- 
berish is used. As King Pleasure first 
started this sort of thing by translating 
James Moody solos into vocalese, it 
seems that a full circle has been achieved. 
The disc ends with a warm and relaxed 
tenor offering on ‘It Might As Well Be 


Spring’. 


James Moody (ten and alto), Dave Burns (tpt), 
Numa Moore (bari), William Shepherd (tmb), 
Sadik Hakim (pno—side 1), Jimmy Boyd (pno— 
side 2), John Latham (bs), Joe Harris (dms), 
Eddic Jefferson vel), Quincy Jones (arranger). 


SAM MOST SEXTET 
Cherokee; Don’t Worry ’bout Me; 
What A Difference A Day Made; 
How Deep Is The Ocean; Falling In 
Love With Love (18 mins) — Rose 
Room; Smiles; Broadway; Tea For 

Two; "Deed I Do (18 mins) 


(London LTZ-N15063. 37s.64d. 12inLP) 


Sam Most has been respected highly 
as a top-ranking clarinettist for many 
years in America. Here, leading a small 
group, he features himself with baritone 
sax and guitar ensemble, and a very 
proficient rhythm section. Apart from 
Galbraith’s very inventive guitar, I find 
the jazz content on these tracks stereo- 
typed. Most races around on flute and 
clarinet and plays a lot of notes very 
well, but as jazz it’s anything but 
creative. The front line ensemble is 
shgk, weH blended, has excellent into- 
natien and a musical understanding of 
the requirements of the arranger. The 
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tunes are all old standards, some still 
fresh, some a shade tired. 
_ “What A Difference” receives the most 
interesting treatment and “Falling in 
Love” is the best vehicle for improvisa- 
tion. Budding clarinettists will find this 
record a good study as Most is a very 
mature woodwind player. 
B.B. 

Sam Most (fit, clt), Marty Flax (bari), Barry 
Galbraith (gtr), Billy Triglia (pno), Burgher Jones 
(bass), Oscar Pettiford (bass), Bobby Donaldson 
(drs), Osie Johnson (drs). 


GERRY MULLIGAN’S ALL STARS 


Funhouse; Ide’s Side; Roundhouse; 

Kaper; Bweebida Bobbida; Mulle- 

nium (21 mins) — Mulligan’s Too 
(18 mins) 

(Esquire 32-014. 38s.3d. 12inLP) 


These Mulligan recordings come from 
the period just before the formation of 
his famous Quartet. They are the out- 
come of a session for the Prestige label, 
at which’ Mulligan was given full free- 
dom in choosing the personnel. He used 
three groups—a tentette, a sextet and a 
quintet—all drawn from the same basic 
group of musicians. 

On all of the tracks on the first side 
there sax team of two baritones 
(Mulligan and Max McElroy) and one 
tenor (Allen Eager). This is used as a 
basis for Mulligan’s favourite excursions 
into counterpoint. Indeed, much of the 
writing on this side employs this musical 
device. Apart from the imaginative 
scored work, these tracks feature some 
fine solo work from Allen Eager and 
pianist George Wallington, as well as 
the expected swinging playing from the 
leader. 

The other side—‘Mulligan’s Too’—is 
devoted entirely to an unscored blues, 
recorded as a filler after the completion 
of the numbers on the first side. Despite 
the length of the number, it drags not at 
all, desvite the fact that only Mulligan, 
Eager and Wallington contribute solos. 
Gerry Mulligan himself gives thirty five 
consecutive choruses of beautifully 
swinging and non-repetitive jazz before 
giving way firstly to Allen Eager and then 
to a succession of four bar exchanges 
between them. This is a track for the 
connoisseur. 

B.N. 


‘Mulligan’s Too’: Gerry Mulligan (bari), Allen 
Eager (ten), George Wallington (pno), Phil 
Leshin (bs), Walter Bolden (dms), Gale Madden 
(marracas). 

Funhouse and Mullenium: add Max McElroy 
(bari). Gale Madden does not appear on Fun- 
house. 

Ide’s Side, Roundhouse, Kaper and Bweebida 
Bobbida: add Nick Travis (tpt), Jerry Hurwitz 
(tpt), Ollie Wilson (tmb). Gale Madden does not 
appear on Ide’s Side and Roundhouse. 


MICK MULLIGAN’S JAZZ BAND 
After A oe James Infirmary 
a 


(Tempo 45-A155. 6s.3d.) 


Shim-Me-Sha Wabble; Sally Jane 
(a) — Raver’s ns Beale St. Blues 


(Tempo EXA 52. 13s.7d.) 


Very competently played jazz of the 
traditional pattern. The front line sounds 
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well balanced, both clarinet and trumpet 
being above average. Both Christie and 
Duff have good solos on “Raver’s”, and 
the rhythm is particularly bright. “Beale 
Street” has some good muted horn from 
Mulligan, and another good solo from 
Christie. 

The bright version of “Shim-Me Sha” 
has some not too steady trumpet from 
Mulligan, but again the clarinettist shines 
and the ensembles go with a healthy 
swing. “Sally Jane” contains more good 
solo work from the front line, plus a 
good chorus from the dependable Duff. 

S.T. 

(a) Mick Mulligan (tpt), Ian Christie (ct), 
Frank Parr (tmb), Pete Appleby (drs), Nigel Sin- 
clair (gtr), Ron Duff (pno), Alan Duddington 
(bass). 

(b) Same. Major Holley replaces Doddington. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
Chattanooga choo choo — Lullaby 
of Broadway 
(Columbia LB10058. 6s. 74d. 78rpm) 


This is a heavy goods train, judging 
from the thumping and bashing that has 
to go on in the background. “Lullaby” 
is fast, but quieter. Herb Ellis plays care- 
fully and contributes much, if only to 
sustain the rhythm which Peterson so 
assiduously omits. Here is a_ pianist 
whose technique runs away with him to 
the extent that he can only produce effect 
by relying on his mechanical aptitude; 
it is quite apparent that this is not the 
best way to produce good and lasting 


jazz. 
G.L. 


Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray 
Brown (bs). 


SAMMY PRICE 


Jelly Roll Junior Blues; D’Accord 
Mon Pote—Twelve O’Clock Blues; 
Sad Blues 
(Columbia SEG 7679. 10s.54d. EP) 
These four tracks were recorded early 
last year in Paris, when Sam Price had 
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been working a little time in France with 
his “Bluesicians”. Price has always been 
a solid, extremely competent, jazz 
pianist, his affiliations ranging from 
small Kansas City style groups, to the 
admirable King Jazz sessions, and gospel 
accompaniments. His style on these blues 
numbers is simple, economical and 
direct, and while not so forthright and 
deeply moving as some of the earlier 
jazz pianists, his music is always worth- 
while. Best track here is probably the 
French titled “Boogie”, and while it 
might prove difficult to isolate the com- 
ponent varts of a Price style. this does 
not lessen one’s enjoyment of this most 
satisfying music. It is one of the maior 
curiosities that boogie has somehow 
been bynassed for the moment in our 
search for some of the rhythmical 
oddities which are now current. 
G.B. 


NEVA RAPHAELLO with the 
Dutch Swing College Band 


Doctor Jazz; Careless Love Blues: 
Bill Bailey; Trouble In Mind 


(Philips BBE 12073. 11s.10d. EP) 


Neva is a very good singer of pops 
and robust ballads who has strayed by 
accident into the world of British (and 
European) jazz. There are not enough 
competent singers in the local jazz field 
for us to misuse any of them, and for 
this reason one must point here to a 
faulty choice of material. While “Bill 
Bailey” suits Neva extremely well, and 
“Doctor Jazz” is just about tolerable, 
with the other two numbers (which 
require depth, melancholy, and a touch 
of barbarism) there is just no contact. 
The Swing College Band _ performs 
strongly in the fairground manner, with 
ample use of gaspipe reed technique. If 
you like buxom singing and elementary 
Dixie jazz, this is for you. 

G.B. 


KEN RATTENBURY AND HIS 
BAND 


Sequence; All I Do Is Dream Of 
You — I’m Putting All My Eggs In 
One Basket; Jada 


(Nixa NJE1029. 11s.10d. EP) 


Simplicity in the opening track is re- 
placed, disappointingly enough, by a 
certain feeling of business in the two 
subsequent tracks. In truth the band is 
well trained, and they all play more than 
competently. In the slow numbers they 
sound very convincing—Ken himself is 
eloquent with a full tone that has almost 
escaped the jazz medium today. His work 
is reminiscent of Hackett or McPartland, 
and he shows great control. Full marks 
to Nixa for being the first company to 
record him; he should not find it hard to 
get a repeat date. 

G.L. 


Ken Rattenbury (tpt), Joe Lees (clt), Barrie 
Lee (tmb), Johnny Hocken (pno), Hubert Jones 
(bs). Joe Penney (gtr), Colin Bicknell (ds). Re- 
corded 17/10/56. 


FOR HI FI BUGS—Orchestra 
conducted by PETE RUGOLO 


For ‘hi fi Bugs; Once In A While: 
Fawncy Meeting You; These 
Foolish Things (16} mins) — Later 
Team; Oscar And Pete’s Blues; 
Dream Of You; Snowfall (19 mins) 


(EmArcy EJL1254. 35s.14d. 12inLP) 


Here is a typical Rugolo orchestral 
experiment. The tunes are dressed up 
beyond any known limit, and the whole 
session is merely a glorious outing for 
the orchestrator. The most significant 
thing to me is the outstanding quality of 
the recording—achieved in the highest 
grade of high fidelity by the simple 
but impossible expediency of using only 
one microphone to cover a_ twenty-odd 
piece band with a number of soloists in 
their midst. Recording-wise, it is an 
exemplary study of how a big band 
should sound on wax. 

Musically, the arrangements are not 
my cup of tea. They are pretentious, and 
lack the swinging quality which is an 
essential of big band work if it is to 
remain within the confines of jazz. Only 
“Fawncy” and “Later Team” qualify as 
swing pieces. The blues track, taken from 
a Peterson blues theme, is an attempt to 
achieve a sort of Ellington effect, but 
succeeds only in being lifeless in the 
orchestrated passages. The impressive list 
of soloists try hard to enliven this and 
other tracks without much permanent 
success. Rosolino, Harper, Fagerquist. 
Pell, Manne, Bunker, Ferguson, and 
Russell Freeman all say their pieces, but 
the heavy orchestrations require soloists 
of greater calibre than this to detach 
themselves from the drag of so much 
orchestral mire. Pick of the bunch is the 
Sy Oliver piece “Dream Of You”. 


G.L. 
Recorded July 1956. 


MILT SEALEY TRIO. Vol. 2 


Have You Met Miss Jones; Sweet 
Georgia Brown — Soho; I’m In The 
Mood For Love 


DFE6372. 10s.5$d. EP) 


The economy of notes employed by 
Milt Sealey in “Sweet Georgia” spells 
hope for the younger generation of 
pianists. This fast interpretation has a 
touch of Tatum in it, but relies mostly 
on his own ideas superimposed on a Bud 
Powell framework. I am excited and 
intrigued by this young pianist. I regret 
his departure for Canada as much as I 
do the fact that I missed hearing him 
whilst he was on our shores. He is one 
of the most original exponents of piano 
to have played in England in recent years 
and he may well become more mature 
and significant as a stylist in the course 
of time. It is regrettable that he attempts 
to sing “I'm In The Mood”—it reduces 
his performance to a cabaret level, which 
is essentially not his medium. 

G.L. 


Milt Sealey (pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Phil Sea- 
man (ds). Recorded London, September 6th 1956. 


(Decca 
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THE SIX 


Riverboat Shuffle; St. James Infirmary 
(Columbia LB 10059. 6s.7$d. 78) 


A curiousity, this one, as it is obvious 
this very competent group have treated 
these two numbers merely as_ twelve- 
finger exercises. Although they blast and 
blow with abandon, there is not a frag- 
ment of feeling in the whole thing, from 
the bayou-mist opening of “St. James” 
to the synthetic. shirt-tail end of 
“Shuffle”. If you like your jazz classics 
cool, competent, and unnecessary, try 
this one. 

G.B. 


Johnny Glasel (tpt), Porky Cohen _(tmb) Bob 
Wilber (clt), 1om Goodman (pno), Eddie Phyte 
(drms), Bob Peterson (bass). 


MARTIN SLAVIN SEPTET 


Ace In Spade; After You’ve Gone 
— Sweet Georgia Brown; A Smooth 
One 


(Nixa NJE1028. Ils.10d. EP) 


The inference is Goodman sextet; the 
mood is Nixa’s “Jazz Today”, a free and 
easy brand of jazz, where no holds are 
barred, and the soloists are allowed to 
play what they please. Al Newman sticks 
fairly closely to the old Goodman line, 
and Chisholm, never a copyist, weaves 
helpfully through the ensemble with 
some potent phrases. In fact he sounds 
beautifully relaxed throughout, despite 
the fact that he does not have as much 
to say as I would have expected. The 
rhythm section is modernish, in an 
underogatory sense. Pianist Ken Jones 
gets a trifle ahead of the beat in his 
solos, but that is a current failing which 
is now recognised as the fashion. His 
“penchant” for the Peterson paraphrase 
is most noticeable. Martin Slavin keeps 
the group well blended. I am not certain 
that this music belongs strictly in the 
“Jazz Today” idiom, but it certainly up- 
holds the standard of performance set 
by the previous issues. 

G.L. 


Martin Slavin (vibes), Al Newman (cit), George 
Chisholm (tmb), Ike Isaacs (gtr), Ken Jones 
(pno), Bill Sutcliffe (bs), Derek Price (ds). Re- 
corded 6/12/55. 


LARRY SONN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


(a) Frank But Ernest; Close Cover 
Before Striking; The Sonn Also 
Rises; We Three; (b) Zanzy; Nutty 
(164 min.) —- (a) It Looks Like 
Rain; Lemon Twist; From A To Z; 
The Flat Cap; (b) Ida _ Bridges 


Falling Down; O’Dem Bums 
(154 min.) 

(Vogue Coral LVA 9040. 37s. 64d. 
12inLP) 


Good big band jazz, with plenty of 
interesting solos. Jimmy Nottingham 
plays some effective trumpet on “Close 
Cover” and Al Cohn’s tenor 
is heard on “Frank”, “The Sonn”, “Flat 
Cap”, “Ida Bridges” etc. Other interest- 
ing soloists are Hal McKusick on “It 
Looks Like Rain” and “Ida Bridges”; 
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and trombonist Bobby Asher on “Close 
Cover” and “The Sonn”. There is noth- 
ing terribly exciting here, but those who 
enjoy the Woody Herman—Ted Heath 
kind of music, will find much to interest 
them. 

S.T. 


(a) Larry Sonn, Jack Hanson, Jimmy Notting- 
ham, Al Maiorca, Abby Hoffer (tpts), Bobby 
Asher, Harry DeVito, Fred Zito, George Monte 
(tmbs), Gus Johnson (drs), Milt Hinton (bass); Nat 
Pierce (pno), Ted Sommer (vibes), Billy Baeur, 
Mundell Lowe (gtrs), Hal McKusick, Sam 
Marowitz (altos), Al Cohn, Frank Socolow 
(tnrs), Charlie O’Kane (bari). 10/11 April, 1956. 

(b) Syd Harris and Morty Trautman replace 
Zito and Monte; John Williams replaces Pierce. 
George Devens replaces Sommer; Jimmy Norton 
plays guitar; Phil Woods replaces Marowitz; 
Bernie Fox replaces Socolow; Jack Agee replaces 
O’Kane. 7/10/55. 


THIS IS TEAGARDEN 


Beale Street Blues (b); The Sheik 
Of Araby (a); Peg o’ My Heart (c); 
I’m Coming Virginia (b); If I Could 
Be With You (b); After You’ve 
Gone (a) (15 min.) — Aunt Hagar’s 
Children Blues (a); Stars Fell On 
Alabama (c); Fare Thee Well To 
Harlem (b); My Kinda Love (c); 
Old Pidgeon Toed Joad (c); Monday 
Date (a) (16 min.) 


(Capitol T721. 32s. 12inLP) 


These tracks might almost be des- 
cribed as Jack’s standard repertoire. 
They are so typical, and played with 
such polished perfection, that anyone 
not familiar with his background and 
previous work might think that he was 
just a professional entertainer _perform- 
ing a passable “take-off” of a jazz 
trombonist/vocalist. The whole thing is 
a little stereotyped, dictated by the use 
of a studio group of accompanists who, 
many of them brought up in the best 
swing/jazz tradition, are playing fairly 
strict arrangements behind the maestro. 
There are basically two groups backing 
Teagarden, but it appears that the tracks 
divide themselves into three sessions, of 
which the “A” tracks are by far the best. 
The “C” tracks feature no trumpets but 
instead have a choir of four trombones, 
and the distinctive guitar of Jack Mar- 
shall is audible. The overall effect is of 
a Bob Crosby revival, with Jack taking 
all the solos in his inimitable manner, 
swinging lightly and easily through his 
favourite party pieces. This might have 
been much better than it is, but it still 
sounds. mighty pleasant to my ears. 


G.L. 

(a) Jack Teagarden (tmb, vocal) with Van 
Alexander (leader), Manny Klein, Charlie Tea- 
garden (tpt), Francis Howard, Walter Benson 
(tmb), Eddie Miller, Gus Bivona, Willie Schwartz, 
Julie Jacobs (sax), Ray Sherman (pno), Mike 
Rubin (bs), Nick Fatool (ds). 

(b) Jack Teagarden (tmb, vocal) with Alexander 
(leader), Klein, C. Teagarden (tpt), Howard, 
Benson (tmb), Miller, Bivona, Skeets Herfurt, 
Butch Stone (sax), Sherman (pno), Phil Stevens 
(bs), Fatool (ds). 

(c) Jack Teagarden (tmb, vocal) with Harry 
Geller (leader), Miller, Bivona (sax), Benson, Si 
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Zentner, Lloyd Ulyate, George Roberts (tmb), 


Sherman (pno), Rubin (bs), Jack Marshall (gtr), 
Fatool (ds). Recorded Hollywood, January, 1956. 


SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 


When The Saints Go Marching In— 
Ain’t No Grave Hold My Body 
Down 


(EmArcy MT.126. 6s. 78rpm) 


Gospel singer Rosetta Tharpe gives 
those foot sore “Saints” a much needed 
new lease of life. Backed by organ, piano 
guitar and drums (there may be others) 
she sings with tremendous rhythmic 
power and swing. She shows more vitality 
than a score of traditional bands lumped 
together, and imbues the well known 
lyrics with a new sense of values. The 
gospel song on the reverse is given most 
dramatic treatment, her shouting of re- 
peated ‘words’ building the whole song 
to a-lifting climax. Don’t miss this one. 


S.T. 


EDDIE THOMPSON TRIO 


Mobile; Everything Happens To Me 
— Ive Got A Pocketful Of Dreams; 
Lever’s Leap 


(Nixa NJE1030. 11s.10d. EP) 


Eddie’s near carbon-copy of Erroll 
Garner is pleasant to hear, if not very 
significant in the jazz field. He has imagi- 
nation, and a prolific right hand which 
extinguishes the fire that might have 
burned in his rhythm section. According 
to the sleeve notes he has struck up a 
close friendship with Thelonious Monk 
—I only regret that he does not follow 
more closely in that great pianist’s foot- 
steps. The results would have been more 
exciting, if slightly controversial. Jack 
Fallon lends powerful aid to the quicker 
“Dreams”, which turns out to be the best 
track of the session. “‘Lever’s Leap” is 
reminiscent of something King Cole once 
played, but I'll let that pass. Any resem- 
blance to Krupa’s “Leave Us Leap” is 
purely phonetic. 

G.L. 

Eddie Thompson (pno), Jack Fallon (bs), 
Cedric West (gtr). Recorded 29/11/56. 


CAL TJADER — DON ELLIOTT 


Love Me or Leave Me; Mimority; 
Tangerine; I Want To Be Happy (a); 
After You’ve Gone; Sunday Kind 
Of Love; Its You Or No-one (b) 
(21 mins) — Take Me To The Ball 
Game; Stranger In Town (c); Darn 
That Dream; Jeepers Creepers; 
Look At Me Now (d); Where Or 
When (c); Mighty Lak’ A Rose (d) 
(204 mins) 


(London LTZ-C 15050. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


Ninety nine per cent of this record is 
dull, unswinging stuff of little interest 
to anyone. The one per cent is the first 
Elliott track “Ball Game”. This is a 
fast, rhythmic exhibition containing 
some excellent trumpet playing by 


Elliott, over a good, solid rhythm section. 
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The Tjader sides are pretty, pretty stuff, 
but never excite. Best tracks are “I Want 
To Be Happy” and “After You’ve 
Gone”. S.T. 

(a) Cal Tjader (vibes), Hank Jones (pno), Al 
McKibbon (bass), Kenny Clarke (drs). Recorded 
Feb. 1956. 

(b) Tjader, McKibbon with Richard Wyands 
(pno), Roy Haynes (drs). Recorded early 1954. 

(c) Don Elliott (vibes, mellophone, tpt), Doug 
Duke (organ), Mort Herbert (bass), Sid Bulkin 
(drs). 

(d) Elliott and Bulkin with Kai Winding (tmb), 
Phil Urso (tnr, bari), Danny Banks (clt, bari), 
Jimmy Lyon (pno), Arnold Fishkind (bass). Re- 
corded Feb. 1956. 


CY TOUFF 


(a) Keester Parade; TNT; What Am 
I Here For; Groover Wailin’ (21 
mins) — (b) Prez-ence; Half Past 
Jumping Time; A Smooth One; 
Primitive Cats (21 mins) 


A good swinging session featuring 
some interesting arrangements in the 
Basie tradition by Johnny Mandel. Side 
1 by the Octet is the more successful 
by reason of some exciting trumpet from 
Harry Edison who blows good solos on 
“Keester” and the fast “ITNT”. Touff’s 
bass trumpet, sounding not unlike a 
trombone in places, provides a good lead 
and plays some spirited improvisations 
on the up-tempo “Groover”. 

Side two shows off Kamuca’s Lester 
Young inspired tenor but the absence of 
Edison robs the ensembles of much of 
their bite and kick. Touff plays some 
good stuff on “Cats”, and Neal Hefti’s 
“Jumping Time” has the group swinging 


to good effect. Mandel’s amusing 
arrangement of “Smooth One” is most 
effective. 

S.T. 


(a) Cy Touff (bass, tpt), Harry Edison, Conrad 
Gozzo (tpts). Richie Kamuca (tnr), Matt Utal 
(alto, bari), Russ Freeman (pno), Leroy Vinegar 
(bass), Chuck Flores (drs). Recorded 4/ 12455. 

(b) Touff, Kamuca, Vinegar, Flores and Pete 
Jolly (pno). 5/12/55. 


JOE TURNER SINGS KANSAS 
CITY JAZZ 


Cherry Red (a); Roll ’em Pete (a); 
I Want A Little Girl (b); Low Down 
Dog (a); Wee Baby Blues (b) (22 
mins) — You’re Driving Me Crazy 
(b); How Long Blues (a); Morning 
Glories (c); St. Louis Blues (b); 
Piney Brown Blues (a) (21 mins) 


(London LTZ-K15053. 37s.64d. 12inLP) 


The prominence of Kansas City jazz 
men in active circulation today is hardly 
a surprise to those who have followed 
jazz history over the last thirty-odd years. 
All along the line we have had Moten 
and Basie, Rushing and Turner. Here is 
no upstart music, but a form of jazz 
which has its feet firmly planted in the 
earth, its head reaching for the sky. Joe 
Turner’s explosive singing, his almost 
toneless voice, and his great sense of 
dynamics all combine to make this a 
record to be remembered. He is accom- 
panied on these tracks by a curiously 
assorted group, whose mainstay is Pete 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Johnson. The remainder are mainly ex- 
or present Basie sidesmen, Newman, 
Wess, Green and Page, with Pete Brown 
and Lawrence Brown thrown in for good 
measure. Ernie Wilkins gets credit for 
the arrangements. 

The accompaniment may be a little on 
the modern side for the die-hard purist’s 
taste, but it certainly gives plenty of 
drive to the singer. Pete Johnson carries 
much on his shoulders on these occasions 
—he is of course one of the few true 
blues accompanists alive today — and 
sounds better every time I hear him. 
There is a lyrical depth to this perform- 
ance which seems to be fast slipping from 
jazz. Don’t miss it. 

G.L. 


(a) Joe Turner (vocal), Joe Newman (tpt), 
Lawrence Brown (tmb), Pete Brown (alto), Frank 
Wess (tenor), Pete Johnson (pno), Freddie Green 
(gtr), Walter Page (bs), Cliff Leeman (ds). 

(b) Jimmy Nottingham (tpt) replaces Newman, 
Seldon Powell (tenor), rep!aces Wess. 

(c) Turner acc. by Lawrence Brown, Pete 
Brown and rhythm section only. Recorded March 
6th, 7th 1956. 


THE VIPERS SKIFFLE GROUP 
Jim Dandy; Hey Liley, Liley Lo 
(Parlophone 45-R 4286. 5s.7d. 45) 


Two competent performances from the 
rock and skiffle sector, of which “Jim 
Dandy” is the better. This comic strip 
saga contains passages of tolerable 
guitar, and evidence of drive and drill- 
ing. There is no doubt about its popu- 
larity, but this music has no conceivable 
connection with jazz. With its hill-billy 
bounce and improbable vocal American- 
isms, this belongs to the world of Archer 
Street cowboys and Palladium posses. 


~ 


GEORGE WALLINGTON 


Squeezer’s Breezer; Among Friends; 

Variations (9} mins) — My Nephew 

and I; I Married An Angel; Cuckoo 
Around The Clock (10 min) 


(Esquire 20-076. 29s. 64d. 10inLP) 


Extreme modern piano playing with 
more attention to harmony than beat. 
Mr. Wallington paints some pretty pic- 
tures and is no doubt a talented 
composer (all the tunes here except two 
are originals), but surely there is no need 
to get quite so far from jazz as this. 

e plays with great clarity and pre- 
cision, and is most ably supported by 
Roach and Russell, but I cannot agree 
with the statement on the sleeve notes 
which says “Herein jazz comes of age in 
a rare and unpretenious manner”. This 
is very pretty piano playing, but it isn’t 
jazz at all. S.T. 

Wallington (pno), Max Roach (drs), Curly 
Russell (bass). 25/5/53. 


FRANK WESS 


What’d Ya Say; Dill Pickles; 
Dancing On The Ceiling (184 min) 
— Hard Sock Dance; Salvation; 
Lazy Sal (17 min.) 
(London LTZ-C 15051. 37s. 64d. 12inLP) 


There is a lot of good jazz to be heard 
here, mainly from the two tenors and 
trombonist Coker, but although the per- 


sonnel is about 90 per cent. Basie, the 
music to my ear is quite un-Basieish. 

The main faults are with drummer 
Kenny Clark whose beat is much too 
stiff and unyielding, and the absence of 
a piano which puts much too heavy a 
burden upon the shoulders of bassist 
Jones and guitarist Kenny Burrell. So 
the rhythm never really gets swinging. 

Foster blows some powerful tenor on 
“What'd Say”, “Dancing” and the pleas- 
ant “Dill Pickles” (not the old rag, but 
a Foster original). Wess is at his best on 
“Hard Sock” and “Salvation”, and 
Coker shows up well on “Hard Sock” 
and “Lazy Sal”. 

Rather disappointing. 

S.T. 

Frank Wess (tnr, flute), Frank Foster (tnr), 
Benny Powell, Henry Coker (tmbs), Kenny Burrell 
(gtr), Kenny Clarke (drs), Eddie Jones (bass). 


GEORGE WILLIAMS and his 
ORCHESTRA 


I Wanna Hear Swing Songs; For 
Dancers Only; Lunceford Special; 
‘Pi Take The South Margie (13 
mins) — Rhythm Is Our Business; 
Swingin’ On C; Uptown Blues; 
White Heat; Harlem Express 


(HMV DLPI1140. 26s.5d. 10inLP) 


Subtitled ‘A Salute To Jimmie Lunce- 
ford’, here is a good swinging collection 
of old Lunceford items, played by a 
band led by his old arranger George 
Williams. The cover does not list a 
complete personnel, merely mentioning 
soloists, but it looks as if these tracks 
might have been recorded at several 
sessions. With Jimmy Crawford laying 
down a real kicking beat, the rhythm 
department is a strong one, and most of 
the tracks spot good solo work. A 
gentleman referred to as Swede Enlovely 
plays delightful muted trumpet on 
“Swing Songs” and “On C” and produces 
a breath-taking solo on the ultra fast 
“White Heat”. Ernie Royal sounds good 
on the fine arrangement of “Uptown”, 
and also blows with power on “Dancers” 
and “Rhythm”. 

Other soloists worthy of note are, the 
most refined Travis on “Margie” and 
trombonist O’Heigho (and a bottle of 
rum?) on “Harlem”, “Rhythm” and 
“White Heat”. 

The recording is excellent, the tunes 
all good ones, and the arrangements 
inventive although always keeping close 
to the original Lunceford pattern. 

S.T. 

Personnel include: Swede Enlovely, Ernie 
Royal, Nick Travis, Conte Candoli (tpts), Jimmy 
O'Heigho (tmb), Eddie Scalzi (alto), Hal 
McKusick (alto, clt), Eddie Wasserman, Al Cohn 
(tnrs), Hank Jones (pno), Milt Hinton (bass), 
Jimmy Crawford (drs). 


TEDDY WILSON AND THE ALL 
STARS 
Memories Of You; I Surrender 


Dear; Running Wild; Stomping At 
The Savoy 


(MGM EP 586. 10s.54d. EP) 


Two sessions which are truly “all-star” 
show Teddy Wilson at his best in some 
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small group swing and in very distin- 
guished company. On the first two, 
Charlie Shavers is in restrained mood, 
and Red Norvo swinging lightly, with 
the leader showing his unmistakable 
touch and dexterity. While this side may 
appear lacking in drive to some, and 
Shavers perhaps unduly romantic, the 
advent of Clayton and the rest in the 
remaining tracks will cause every foot 
to stomp. Over a rhythm section of 
magnificent force, Buck Clayton displays 
urgent hurrying drive and Ben Websters’ 
dry percussive tenor adds enormous ex- 
citement, particularly in “Stompin’”. All 
good swing, 1945 vintage, the last track 
being the best. 
G.B. 


JIMMY YANCEY 


At The Window; Boodlin’ — Sweet 
Patootie; The Rocks 


(Vogue EPV1203. 13s.7d. EP) 


Originally recorded for the American 
Session label, these four simple piano 
pieces represent Yancey at his best. They 
are all his own compositions, the quiet, 
gently swinging music forming a good 
likeness of his own gentle personality. 

“At The Window” is a_ particularly 
beautiful solo, its haunting melody being 
most delicately emphasised by Yancey’s 
very simple methods. “The Rocks” is 
worked to a fine climax, the beat being 
very firmly established by the left hand, 
whilst the right hand forges some exciting 
patterns. “Boodlin’” is another beauti- 
fully simple piece which Yancey treats 
in delightful fashion. This is a record 
which should on no account be missed. 

S.T. 


LESTER YOUNG 
Encore—Too Marvellous For Words 
(Columbia LB 10054. 6s. 74d. 78rpm) 


Some less than extraordinary record- 
ings by Lester with the aid of one of 
the Granz stock rhythm sections. “Too 
Marvellous For Words’ is the better side. 
Lester is very relaxed and achieves a 
fairly smooth flow. However, the bite is 
not there and the intensity that grips 
one on his earlier recordings is missing. 
The phrases are distinctive still but a 
little stale. On the reverse side, the 
tempo is faster and the Pres seems un- 
happy and resorts to repetitive honks at 
one point. 

B.N. 


Lester Young (ten), Ray Brown (bs), Hank 
Jones (pno), Buddy Rich (dms). 
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Weare proud to welcome ‘The Count’ to Great Britain and 
to be able to offer, through Norman Granz’ ‘Clef’ Series, 
his outstanding records to British fans. 

The last few years have seen Count Basie and his Orchestra 
become the top jazz group in the world. The band holds first 
place in both ‘‘ Down Beat” and ‘‘Metronome”’ polls, while 
vocalist Joe Williams has won the male band singer poll in 
both these American periodicals. ‘se 

All the records quoted are by the present band, featuring 
FRANK WESS, FRANK FOSTER, tenor sazesS.; THAD JONES, 
JOE NEWMAN, trumpets; BENNY POWELL, HENRY COKER, trombones; 
MARSHALL ROYAL, alto saz.; CHARLIE FAWLKES, baritone sav.; 
FREDDIE GREENE, guitar. 


THE MOST SWINGING GROUP EVER FORMED! 


“DANCE SESSION” No.1 
Straight Life; Basie goes Wess; Softly with feeling; 
Peace Pipe; Blues go away; Cherry Point, etc. 330X10007 (LP) 


*“DANCE SESSION” No. 2 
Stereophonic; Mambo Mist; Sixteen men swinging; 
She’s just my size; You’re not the kind; I feel like a new man; 
You for me; Soft Drink, etc. 330x10044 (LP) 


““COUNT BASIE SWINGS 
AND JOE WILLIAMS SINGS” 
Every day; The comeback; Alright, okay, you win; 
In the evening; Roll °em Pete; My Baby upsets me; 
Please send me someone to love, etc. 330X10026 (LP) 


BASIE” 
Blues backstage; Down for the Count; Eventide; 
Ain’t misbehavin’; Perdido; Ska-di-dle-dee-bee-doo; 
Two Franks; Rails 330¢X10065 (LP) 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND (1) 
Cash Box; Tom Whaley; Jack and Jill; Basie Talks skB10023 (EP) 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND (2) 
No name; Redhead; Bunny; Bootsie skB10033 (EP) 


COUNT BASIE BIG BAND 
with Ella Fitzgeraid April in Paris 


COUNT BASIE SMALL BAND 
with Ella and Joe Williams Party Blues Lx1621 (12°78) 


The greatest jazz repertoire in the world -> 
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DIZZY GILLESPIE— WORLD STATESMAN 

(DIZZY GILLESPIE, with EMMETT BERRY, CARL WARWICK, 

QUINCEY JONES, JOE GORDON, trumpets; MELBA LISTON, FRANK REHACK. 
ROD LEAVITT, trombones; PHIL WOODS, JIMMY POWELL, alto sares.; 
ERNIE WILKINS, BILLY MITCHELL, tenor sazes.; 

MARTY FLAX, baritone saz.; WALTER DAVIS, piano; 

NELSON BOYD, string bass; CHARLIE PERSIP, drums) 


Dizzy’s business; Jessica’s day; Tour de force; I can’t get started; 
Doodlin’; Night in Tunisia; Stella by starlight; The Champ; 
My Reverie; Dizzy’s Blues 33¢x10077 (LP) 


| OSCAR PETERSON PLAYS HAROLD ARLEN 
As long as I live; I gotta right to sing the blues; 
Come rain or come shine; Ac-cent-tchu-ate the positive; 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea; I’ve got the world on a string; 
It’s only a paper moon; That old black magic; Let’s fall in love; 
Stormy weather; Blues in the night; Over the rainbow 33CX10073 (LP) 


THE FLIP PHILLIPS QUINTET 

Lemon Aid 21; I’ll never be the same; All of me; 

I’ve got the world on a string; Almost like being in love; 
Lady’s in love with you; Singing the blues; 

Birth of the blues 33010074 (LP) 


LIONEL HAMPTON QUINTET (BUDDY DE FRANCO, Clarinet, 
Flying home; Je ne se pas; On the sunny side of the street; 
April in Paris 33010075 (LP) 


BILLIE HOLIDAY —“‘ SOLITUDE”’ 

East of the sun; Blue moon; You go to my head; 

You turned the tables on me; Easy to love; These foolish things; 
I only have eyes for you; Solitude; Everything I have is yours; 
Love for sale; Moonglow; Tenderly 33¢X10076 (LP) 


““THE ROCKIN’ MR. KRUPA’’ Don’t be that way; 
How high the moon; Love for sale; Harmonica Shu Boogie; 
Booted; This can’t be love; September Song 3309032 (LP) 


BILLY BAUER, PLECTRIST 
It’s a blue world; Maybe I love you too much; 
the personal supervision Lincoln tunnel; Moon Mist sSEB10061 (EP) 

of Norman Granz) 


(All recorded under 


THE TATUM-CARTER-BELLSON TRIO (No. 2) 
Old-fashioned love: 
I’m left with the blues in my heart SEB10062 (EP) 


THE ARTISTRY OF STAN GETZ (No. 3) 
You turned the tables on me; Stella by Starlight; 
Time on my hands; Body and soul SEB10063 (EP) 


LU WATTERS AND 
HIS VYVERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND ‘No. 2) 


Beale Street blues; Blues my naughty sweetie gives to me; 
Dr. Jazz Stomp; Tin roof blues SEB10064 (EP) 


qa» COLUMBIA vecoras f 


LUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON. W.1 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Allison, Gene. You're my baby; Somebody, 
somewhere DECCA 30185 
Armstrong, Louis. This younger generation; In 
pursuit of happiness DECCA 30188 
Austin, Sil. The last time; Birthday party 
MERCURY 71027 
Barbarin, Paul and Johnny St. Cyr. Bill Bailey; 
Careless love; Bye and bye; Sister Kate; 
Darktown Strutters’ ball; Down by the river- 
side; Walk through the streets of the city; 
Weary blues; Sister Kate; You tell me your 
dreams; Tipperary SOUTHLAND S-LP 212 
Bechet, Sidney. St. Louis blues; Up in Sidney’s 
flat; Lord, let me in the lifeboat; Pounding 
heart blues; Changes made; High society; Jack- 
ass blues; Jazz me blues; Blues for Tommy; 
Old Stack O’ Lee blues BLUE NOTE 1202 
Big Daddy. Bacon fat; Bad boy KING 5013 
Bowman, Priscilla and Jay McShann. Hootie 
blues; Really don’t need your lovin’ 
VEE JAY 213 
Brenston, Jackie. Much later; The mistreater 
FEDERAL 12291 
Brooks, Louis (instr. ts. org., rythm) B.R. drag: 
X-cello rock EXCELLO 2100 
Brown, Romaine. Ooba dabba dabba da; Hold 
"em Joe DECCA 30122 
Brown, Roy. Saturday night; Everybody 
IMPERIAL 5422 
Brown, Ruth. Lucky lips; My heart is breaking 
over you ATLANTIC 1125 
Brown, James. Just won't do right; Let’s make it 
FEDERAL 12289 
Buckner, Milt. Second section; Dinner date 
CAPITOL 3634 
Burrage, Harold. You eat too much; One more 
dance COBRA 49 
Carter, Benny. Moonglow; My one and only 
Icve; Love is here to stay; Tenderly; Unfor- 
gettable; Laura; Ruby; Moon song 
VERVE V—2025 
Casey, Al. A fool’s blues; Juice DOT 15524 
Charles, Bobby. Put your arms around me 
honey’; Why can’t you? CHESS 1647 
Chora’ Leeters, The (Spiritual) I’ve got to run 
on; Hear my prayer DUKE 214 
Cobb, Danny. I'll love you; Hey, Mr. Warden 
Cole, Nat (with Trio, Willie Smith, Harry Edi- 
son, Stuff Smith, Juan Tizol) Just you, just me; 
Sweet Lorraine; Sometimes I’m happy; etc. 
CAPITOL W 782 
Colonna, Jerry (tb; with Matty Matlock, Eddie 
Miller, Stan Wrightsman, etc.) Dixieland 
highway; Soft shoulders; Tallahassee detour; 
Post no bills; Caution — go slow; Dangerous 
curves;* Coffee stop; Wait outside; Slippery 
when wet; Watch out for wild life; Keep off the 
grass; Tourists welcome; 22 miles to Conchita’s; 
Big Fat Minnie; Dim your lights; Hurry back 
LIBERTY SL—9004 
Columbo, Chris (d; Jimmy Tyler, ts; org.) Oh, 
yeah, Parts 1 and 2 KING 5012 
Curtis, Mac. That ain’t nothin’ but right; Don’t 
you love me KING 4995 
Davis, Eddie Lockjaw (ts; org.; d) Little white 
lies; People will say we're in love; Whispering: 
etc. KING 395-526 
Davis, Wild Bill (org.; Floyd Smith, g; Joe 
Morris, d.) Tenderly; Supposin’; Let’s fall in 
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love; etc. IMPERIAL X 9015 
Crosstown; Perdido IMPERIAL 5420 
De Franco, Buddy. Gold nugget Sam; Love is 
for the very young; From here to eternity; 
Pyramid; Cornball (hear, hear!); Punkin’; Blues 
in the closet; Monogram; Cable car; I wish 
I knew VERVE N—1094 
Dixie Humming Birds (spiritual) Thank you for 
one more day; Get right church 
PEACOCK 1764 
Cool down yonder; Loving hand 
PEACOCK 1770 
Dixon, Floyd. I’m ashamed of myself; Alarm 
clock blues CHECKER 857 
Doggett, Bill. Blue Largo: Ram-bunk-shush 
KING 5020 
Slow walk; Honky tonk No. 3; etc. 
KING 395-531 
Edison, Harry. MHollering at the Watkins; Used 
to be Basie; How deep is the ocean?; Studio 
call; Willow weep for me; Opus 711; Love is 
here to stay; K.M. blues; Walkin’ with Sweets 
VERVE MG C—717 
Eldridge, Roy and Dizzy Gillespie. Trumpet 
blues; Algo bueno; Pretty eyed baby; Lime- 
house blues; Blue noon VERVE MG C—731 
Ellineton, Duke. Summertime; Laura; I can’t 
get started; Everything but you; Frustration; 
Cotton tail; Day dream; Deep purple; Indian 
summer; Blues 
BETHLEHEM BCP—6005 
Encyclopedia of Jazz (compiled by Leonard 
leather. 


Jazz of the Twenties DECCA DL 8398 


BRIAN R. HARVEY 


Jazz of the Thirties DECCA DL 8399 
Jazz of the Forties DECCA DL 8400 
Jazz of the Fifties DECCA DL 8401 

FARLOW, TAL. I like to recognise the tune: 
Strike up the band; Autumn in N.Y.; And she 
remembers me; Little girl blue; Have you met 
Miss Jones ?; Tal’s blues; Cherokee 

VERVE N—1097 

Fountain, Pete (c; Eddie Miller, ts; etc.) Fare- 
well blues; Jazz band ball; March of the Bob 
Cats; Jazz me blues; Cherry; Struttin’ with Bar- 
B-Q; Home song of the wanderer 

SOUTHLAND S—LP 215 

Fuller, Johnny. Weeping and mourning; Strange 


land IRMA 106 
Fulson, Lowell. Please don’t go; Blue rhumba 
(instr.) CHECKER 854 


Garroway, Dave (presents the Wide World of 
Jazz) Tito-Puente: Flying down to Rio; Havana 
after dark; Lee Wiley with Dean Kincaide: Do 
you know what it means to miss New Orleans; 
Stars fell on Alabama; Barbara Carroll: 
California, here I come; A foggy day; Peanuts 
Hucko: Wonderful wonderful Copenhagen: 
Spain; Helen Ward and Hucko: Manhattan 
serenade; Paris without you; Dean Kincaide: 
Chicago breakdown; Kansas City Stomp 

VICTOR LPM—1325 

Gayles, Billy. Just one more time; Sad as man 
can be FEDERAL 12287 

Girard, George (tp and voc.; Bob Havens, tb; 
Harry Shields, c; Bob Discom, p; Emile 
Christian, b; Paul Edwards, d.) Mahogany 
hall stomp; Chinatown, my Chinatown; Do you 


Famed Centre for Records 
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know what it means to miss New Orleans; That 
da-da strain; St. Louis blues; Sweethearts on 
parade; Orig. Dixieland one-step; Dark eyes: 
Wang wang blues; Mama don’t allow it; Please 
don’t talk about me when I’m gone; Beale 
Street biues VIK LX-1063 
Gordon, Dexter (ts; Kenny Drew, p; Leroy Vin- 
negar, b; Larry Marable, d.) Daddy plays the 
horn; Confirmation; Darn that dream; Number 
Four; Autumn in New York; You can depend 


on me BETHLEHEM BCP-36 
Gordon, Roscoe. Cheese and crackers; Shoobie 
oobie SUN 257 


Gospel Wonders, The. He’s my all; 1 want to 
live, live, live J and S 1652 
Great Jazz Pianists. Sheik of Araby (Peterson); 
Grand Piano Blues (Hines); Honky Tonk train 
(Meade Lux); Tank Town Bump (Morton); 
Boogie woogie jump (Ammons-Johnson); 
Squeeze me (Fats); Ain’t misbehavin’ (Tatum): 
Daybreak serenade (Stacy); Erroll’s bounce 
(Garner); Rockin’ in rhythm (Duke); Thou 
swell (James P.); Humoresque (Mary Lou) 
CAMDEN CAL—328 
Greene, Rudy. You're the one for me; Juicy 


fruit EMBER 1012 
Greer, Big John. Midnight ramble (instr.); Sweet 
slumber KING 5006 


Guide to Jazz (compiled by Hugues Panassié) 
Some sweet day (Louis); One o’clock boogie 
(Basie); Shake it and break it (Bechet); Hear 
me talkin’ (Dodds); Working man_ blues 
(Estes); Black and tan fantasy (Duke); Don’t 
be that way (Hamp); My blue heaven (Hawk): 
Sugar foot stomp (Smack); Grand Terrace 
shuffle (Earl); Really the blues (Ladnier-Mezz); 
Swingin’ uptown (Lunceford); Black bottom 
stomp (Morton); Sweet like this (Oliver); Black 
Raspberry jam (Fats); The mellow blues 
(Yancey) VICTOR LPM 1393 

Hampton, Lionel. Air mail special; Soft winds; 
The way you look tonight; It’s only a paper 
moon VERVE C—727 

Harver-Brinson Band (ftg. harmonica) Harper's 
express; Harper’s return 

SPECIALITY 593 

Hawkins, Coleman. Lover, come back to me; 
Man I love; Sweet Lorraine; Get happy; Blues 
changes; Crazy rhythm. Ben Webster: I got it 
bad; Dark corners; Blues, Mr. Brim; Frog and 
mule; Jeep is jumpin’ 

BRUNSWICK BL 54016 

Hawkins, Erskine. Nobody plays the piano like 
Sacramento; Put your feet down on the ground 

DECCA 30034 

Hawkins, Screamin’ Jay. Not anymore; Please 
try to understand APOLLO 506 

Herman, Woody. Four others; Blue Lou; Moten 
stomp; Stompin’ at the Savoy; Mambo the 
most; Castle rock; Celestial blues; Men from 
Mars; Perdido; Terrissita; Woofte 

A.R.S. G410 

Hodges, Johnny. In a mellow tone; I let a song 
go out of my heart; Don’t get around much 
anymore; Come Sunday; I got it bad; Sophisti- 
cated lady; Day dream Solitude; Good Queen 


Bess VERVE N—1092 
Howlin’ Wolf. My life; Goin’ back home 
CHESS 1648 
John, Little Willie. A little bit of loving; Will 
the sun shine tomorrow KING 5003 
I’ve been around; Suffering with the blues 
KING 4989 


Johnson, James P. (ex piano rolls) Runnin’ wild 
medley; Carolina shout; Arkansas blues; Ole 
Miss blues; Harlem Choc’late babies on par- 
ade; Cry baby blues; Eccentricity; Sugar; Down 
home blues; Look what a fool I’ve been: 
Muscle shoal blues RIVERSIDE 12-105 

Knight, Sonny. Keep a-walkin’; Baby don’t want 
me SPECIALITY 594 

Larkins, Ellis (p; Beverly Peer, b.) Mood indigo; 
Do nothing till you hear from me; Daydream: 
Ev'rything but you; I’m beginning to see the 
light; Take the A train; Never no lament; | 
ain’t got nothin’ but the blues; Sophisticated 
lady; I let a song go out of my heart; Caravan 

STORYVILLE STL? 913 

Laurie, Annie. It hurts to be in love; Hand in 
hand DE LUXE 6307 

Lenore, J.B. I’ve been down so long; Don’t 
touch my head CHECKER 856 

McDonald, Ken. On!y me; Good, good, good 

DELUXE 


McKinley, Ray. Scrub me, mama; Hard-hearted 
Hannah; Royal Garden blues; Cow cow 
boogie; Jeepers creepers; Sugar Foot Stomp. 
Peanuts Hucko: I found a new baby; Seven 
come eleven; On the Alamo; Soft winds; Poor 


butterfly; Avalon GRAND AWARD 33.333 
MePartland, Jimmy. Jazz me blues; Riverboat 
blues; I’m coming, Virginia; Sorry; Since my 
best gal turned me down; Louisiana; Singin’ the 
blues; Clarinet marmalade; In a mist; Ostrich 
walk; Davenport blues; "Way down yonder in 
New Orleans BRUNSWICK BL 54018 
McRae, Carmen. Skyliner; If you should leave 
me DECCA 3004 
Manone, Wingy. Real gone; Party doll 
DECCA 30211 
Metronome All Stars. King Porter stomp; All- 
star strut; Royal flush; I got rhythm; Sweet 
Lorraine; Nat meets June 
COLUMBIA CL 2528 
Mighty Gospel Giants (spiritual) He died on 
Calvary; You've got to pray TUXEDO 916 
Milton, Roy. One zippy zam; You’re gonna 
suffer, baby (Mickey Champion, vocal) 
KING 4993 
Mitchell, Freddie. Rock junction; Seaweed 
ABC-PARA 9778 
Moore, Abe (instr. ftg. ts. and g.) Moore 
boogie; S and J DIG 125 
Murphy, Turk (tb; Birch Smith, tp; Bob Helm, 
c; Don Ewell, p; Dick Lammi, bjo; Bob Short, 
tuba). New Orleans shuffle; Of all the wrongs 
you done to me; Mandy, make up your mind; 
Chattanooga stomp; My honey’s lovin’ arms; 
Waiting for the Robert E. Lee; Irish Black 
. Bottom; Kansas City Man Blues; Drop that 
sack; Gone daddy blues; Come back, sweet 
papa; New Orleans stomp 
COLUMBIA CL 927 
Music Minus One (Don Abney, p; Jimmy Raney. 
g; Oscar Pettiford, b; Kenny Clarke, d.) Lady 
be good; Poor butterfly; Embraceable you; 
Three little words; I may be wrong; Too mar- 
ellous for words; I cover the waterfront; Fine 
and dandy MMO J15-28, J44, J47 
(Don Abney, p; Mundell Lowe, g; Wilbur 
Ware, b; Bobby Donaldson, d.) Jeepers 
Creepers; My heart stood still; You go to my 
head; Just one of those things; Crazy rhythm: 
When your lover has gone; Don’t take your 
love from me; Strike up the band 
MMO J29-42, J45, J48 
Nash, Gene. Take a gamble on me; Jockey, 
jockey, jockey JUBILEE 5267 
Neville, Art. Ooooh-whee, baby; The whiffen- 
poof song SPECIALITY 592 
Newman, Joe (tp; Frank Wess, flute; Hank 


Jones, p and org; Barry Galbraith, Freddic 
Greene, g; Eddie Jones, b; Osie Johnson, d: 
Ernie Wiikins, arr.) The midgets; The late. 
late show; Really? Healy!; One lamper; She has 
red hair; Valerie; No moon at all; Indeed the 
blues; Living dangerously; Scooter; My dog 
Friday VIK LX-1060 
O’Day, Anita. Don’t be that way; Let's face the 
music; I never had a chance; Stompin’ at the 
Savoy; Pick yourself up; Stars fell on Alab- 
ama; Sweet Georgia Brown; I won't dance; 
Man with a horn; IL used to be color blind; 
There’s a lull in my life; Let’s begin 
VERVE MG C-2043 
O’Farrill, Chico. Cuban blues; JATP mambo; 
Taboo; Avocadoes; Alemandra; Sin titulo: 
Duerme; The disappearance; Carioca; Mambo 
Karu!a; Peanut vendor; Malaguena; Vamos pa 
la rumba; Castigala; Frizilandia; Tierra va 


tembla VERVE V-2024 
Parker, Sonny. Worried life blues; Money ain’t 
evrything PEACOCK 1595 
Perryman, Paul. Yes, I do; Just for your call 
DUKE 3012 

Pichon, Walter Fats. The man I love; How deep 


is the ocean DECCA 30016 
Piano Jazz. Montana Taylor: Detroit Rocks; 
Indiana Avenue Stomp; Speckled Red: The 
Dirty Dozens( 1 and 2; Wilkins Street Stomp; 
Romeo Nelson: Head Rag Hop; Pinetop Smith: 
Pinetop’s boogie woogie; Pinetop’s blues; Jump 
steady blues; I’m sober now; Cow Cow Daven- 
port: Cow Cow blues; State Street Jive 
BRUNSWICK BL 54014 
Jelly Roll Morton: King Porter Stomp; The 
pearls; Frog-i-more rag; Fat meat and 
greens; Frank Melrose: Jelly Roll Stomp; Pass 
the Jug; James P. Johnson: Jingles; You've got 
to be modernistic; Alex Hill: Stompin’ em 
down; Tack head blues; Mary Lou Williams: 
Night life; Drag ‘em 
BRUNSWICK BL 54014 
Pleasure, King. At your beck and call; I’m in 
the mood for love ALADDIN 3352 
Powell, Bud. Deep night; That old black magic; 
*Round midnight; Thou swell; Like someone in 
love; Someone to watch over me; Lover come 
back to me; Tenderly; How high the moon 
VERVE N-1098 
Quinichette, Paul (ts; Thad Jones, Reunald 
Jones, Joe Newman, tp; Henry Coker, tb; 
Billy Graham, bs; Nat Pierce, p; Freddie 
Greene, g; Eddie Jones, b; Sonny Payne, d.) 
Happy feeling; Honeysuckle rose; Big deal; The 
kid from Denver; Come rain or come shine: 
Pardon the blues, please; Start here; Pennies 
from Heaven DAWN DLP-1109 


Including 


Jazz Records 
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something; If it ain’t one thing 
PEACOCK 1769 
Stacy, Jess. Fascinating rhythm; I can’t get star- 


Oh, papa b‘ues; Blues, oh, blues; 
Barrelhouse blues; Walking 
B.ack cat, hoot owl 


Rainey, Ma. 
Big feeling papa; 
b.ues; Victim of the b.ues; 


PEACOCK 1671 
Drive in; Drive out 


Have your own way; 
PEACOCK 1766 


wrong 
Thompson, Sonny. 


Renfro, S'ster Jessic Mae. 
Oh, have you 


love me no more; Route 66; All my life; 1 just My ideal; 
got the message, baby 
BETHLEHEM BCP—64 


Rogers, Louise. We're rockin’ to the blues; | 


Rosetta; Roy Eldridge: Wabash stomp; Heck- 
ler’s hop; After you’ve gone; Frank Newton: 
Jitters; Frankie’s jump; Tab’s blues 


EPIC LN 3252 


That’s a plenty; Some of these days; China 
Boy; Cliff Jackson (p; Sidney De Paris, 
Wiibur De Paris, tb; Sidney Bechet, ss and c; 


blues; Prove it on me b.ues; Hear me talking ted; | want to be happy; You took advantage Gene Sedric, 
to you; Grievin’ hearted biues; Stack o’Lee of me; Indiana; Stars fell on Alabama; Oh, Braud, b; 
blues; Yonder comes the blues baby; If I could be with you; Boo-boos for Creepers; 


Quiet Pease; Cuifi’s Boogie blues; 
Willie The Lion Smith: (p; Max Kaminsky, tp; 


RIVERSIDE 12-108 Bob; Ec-Stacy; Complainin’; Ain’t goin’ no- 
Reed, Sandy. Tell me watcha gonna do; Watch- where BRUNSWICK BL 54017 Frank Orchard, 
ing the door DE LUXE 6108 Tate, Billy. Don’t call my name; Right from McGrath, d): 


Bugle Call Rag; Barney Bigard (c; Joe Thomas, 
tp; Joe Thomas, ts; Art Tatum, p; Billy Taylor 


Roche, Betty (voc.; acc. Conte Candoili, tp; CHART 637 b; Stan Levy, d.): Can’t he.p lovin’ that man; 
Eddie Costa, vibes; Denn Trenner, p; Whitey Trumpeter’s Holiday. Wingy Manone: She’s cry- Blues for Art’s sake; Please don’t talk about 
Mitchell, b; Davey Wiiliams, d.) Take the A ing for me; West wind; Shoe sh.ne boy; Henry me TOPS L.1508 
Train; In a meilotone; All too soon; You don’t Allen: Body and soul; Believe it, be:oved; Washington, Dinah. Our love is here to stay; 


I’ve got a crush on you; On the 
sunny side of the street; 
If 1 were a beli; 


tp; 


ts; Everett Barksdale, g; Weliman 
Eddie Dougherty, d): Jeepers 


tb; Jack Lesberg, b; Mack 
Muskrat ramble; Let’s mop it; 


There'll be a jubilee; 
etc. 


EMARCY MG 36073 


believe you ACE 104 Turner, Joe. Feelin’ happy; Midnight special White, Josh (g and voc.; Sam benskin, p; Leon- 
Rogers, Pauline. I'm just a woman; I’ve been train ATLANTIC 1122 ard Gaskin, b; Panama Francis, d.) Boll ‘4 
pregending FLAIR 5001 Vaughan, Sarah. A bench in the park; Little weevil; Water cress; Watcha gonna do when 
Rollo, Preacher (d; Tommy Justice, ct; Jerry girl blue; Come love; But not for me; My the meat gives out; I’m a mean mistreater; Py 
Groman, tb; Ernie Goodson, c; Bobby Rosen, darling, my darling; Lucky in love; Autumn in Frankie and Johnny; House of the rising sun; | 
p; Al Matucci, b.) I’ve found a new baby; N.Y.; It never entered my mind; If this isn't Dupree blues; Cotton-eyed Joe; Nobody knows : 
I’m gonna sit right down and write myself; love; The touch of your hand; Homework: you when you're down and out; When I lay ‘ 
Struttin’ with some barbecue; South Rampart Bewitched; Dancing in the dark; September down and die do die; Hard times biues; Never s 
Street Parade; How come you do me?; Sister song; A ship without a sail; Lost in the stars; said a mumblin’ word 
Kate: Rose Room; Black and blue; Who’s It’s got to be love; All the things you are; ABC-PARA ABC-124 
sorry now?; Big butter and egg man; Carolina Poor butterfly; Let’s take an _ oid-fashioned Williams, George (A Salute to Jimmy Lunceford: 
in the morning; Indiana M.G.M. E3403 walk; My heart stood still; He’s only wonder- big band, usual N.Y. sessioneers, plus Jimmy 
Ruth and Al. Real gone party; Heilo, baby ful;-They say it’s wonderful; My ship Crawford, d.) 1 wanna hear swing songs; For 
IMPERIAL 5414 MERCURY MGP—2—-100 dancers oniy; Lunceford special; I'll take the 
Sims, Frankie Lee. Misery blues; What will Leave it to love; The bashful matador south; Margie; Yard dog mazurka; Rhythm is 
Lucy do? ACE 524 MERCURY 71030 our business; Swingin’ on C; Uptown blues; ; 
Smith, Al. Leaving you, baby; Sha-wa-wa Ward Singers, The Famous (Spiritual) Since I White heat; ’Tain’t watcha do; Harlem : 
IRMA 105 found the light; How many times; I know it Express VICTOR LPM-1301 e 
Smith, Tab. Crazy walk; Pretend was the Lord; etc. (12’’ LP) Williams, Otis. Blues stay away from me; Par- e 
UNITED 205 SAVOY MG 14001 don me DE LUXE 6105 : 
Snanier, Muggsy. Relaxin’ at Touro; Mandy, Weittling, George (d; Wild Bill Davison, ct; Lou Young, Lester. Stardust; Confessin’; I can’t give i 
make up your mind; Bluin’ the blues; That da McGarity, tb; Pee Wee Russell, c; Gene you anything but love; These foolish things; q 
da strain; Sister Kate; At sundown; Lonesome Schroeder, p.) Rose room; Old folks; Louise; Lester swings; Count every star; It all depends : 
road; Eccentric; At the jazz band ball; Dinah; Soon; Save it pretty mama; Pennies from on you; September in the rain; Pete’s Café; 4 
Big butter and egg man; Livery stable blues; heaven; Please be kind; Anything for you; Slow motion blues VERVE N—1093 ; 
Black and blue; Riverboat shuffle; Someday, Lady’s in love with me; Shine; I’m in the tts; Teddy Wilson, p; Gene Ramey, b; Jo 
sweetheart; Dipper mouth blues market for you; Bye and bye Jones, d.): Our love is here to stay; Pres re- 
VICTOR LPM—1295 KAPP KL 1028 turns; Louise; All of me; Prisoner of love; Tak- 
Spirit of Memphis, The (Spiritual). I found d; Gene Schroeder, p; Mezz Mezzrow, c): ing a chance on love ARS G417 Y 


There will never be another you: 
‘S wonderful; Our love is here to stay; My baby just cares 
* forme; Nevertheless; Singin’ in the rain; A fine romance; 
I can’t believe that you're in love with me; 
This can’t be love; I’m beginning to see the light; 
Come rain or come shine CLP 1109 


Thou Swell; 


_MASTER'S 


(RECORD DIVISION) GREAT CASTLE STREET 
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LETTER 


ONE SWEET 
FROM YOU 


JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE... 


Dear Sir, 

Perhaps you will permit me to make 
a few observations in reply to Mr. 
Judge’s letter in your February issue, 
regarding George Lewis, which might 
also serve as a belated answer to Peter 
Vince’s remarks in the July 1956 ‘Jazz 
Journal”. I do not make a practice of 
shutting my ears to any sort of jazz, and 
have tried to keep up to date with Lewis 
as with other byways of the music. My 
latest Lewis listening was a semi-private 
American recording of his band playing 
in a church, which to the best of my 
knowledge was made last year. I have 
also listened to the Antones and Blue- 
notes to which Mr. Vince refers. 

These two gentlemen seem to think I 
am prejudiced against George Lewis, and 
Mr. Judge refers to “unkind remarks”. 
Oddly enough, for years one of my 
favourite individual records has been the 
A.M. “Burgundy Street Blues”, which I 
should play more often were it not 
buckled ‘in the middle and somewhat 
scratchy for hi-fi ears. My objection is 
not to Lewis himself, but to the Lewis- 
cult which has tried to turn this minor 
New Orleans musician into a major jazz 
figure. It would grieve me to find myself 
always in the company of that critic, but 
I cannot do better than quote a few 
words of M. Panassié—“‘Enthusiasts of 
the “New Orleans Revival” have attri- 
buted to George Lewis greater merits 
than he can honestly be said to possess”. 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
Little Wenham 


BORDER LINE 
Dear Sir, 

Having a preference for Modern Jazz 
and not being biased against other forms 
of jazz, Mr. Dance’s article dealing with 
the Modern Jazz Quartet has given me 
food for thought. 

I have long admired the MJQ jazz 
interpretations but have felt that with the 
release of their latest LP *‘Fontessa’ they 
have reached the limit in jazz and to go 
further than that will take them right 
into the classical music field. In the event 
of that, it will cease to become any form 
of jazz. 

The basic element of jazz is the ability 
to swing and with the leadership of the 
MJQ taken over by John Lewis it is 
beginning to lose that essential. Milt 
Jackson himself is a swinging jazzman 
but as the MJQ attitude to jazz is deci- 


ded by John Lewis, he has tended to 
become subordinated to the leader’s ideas 
of how to interpret jazz. 

In the modern school there seems to 
be an urge to try and achieve a 
compromise between jazz and classical 
music in so far as to incorporate some 
of the latter's music forms into jazz. This 
tendency should not be encouraged or 
it will become increasingly difficult for 
those who like modern jazz to really 
understand the music. 

G. BARNET, N.16 
CHRISTIAN’S PROGRESS 
Dear Sir, 

With regard to reader A.  Hurt’s 
enquiry of the movements of Emil 
Christian, perhaps | can throw a little 
light on the subject. 

Seemingly, on the termination of the 
O.D.J.B..s_ English tour, he went to 
Germany, intending to visit his mother 
who had previously returned home to 
her birthplace following the death of her 
husband. Whilst on this visit, he sud- 
denly became interested in the bass and 
led his own group for a time around the 
‘biergartens’ of Hannover and Berlin. 
Later in this latter city, he joined Al 
Wynn’s band. 

In 1936, following his mother’s death. 
he went to Paris and joined a group led 
by Benny French (one time Southern 
Ray a jazz banjoist) who at this time 
played trumpet. Shortly before the out- 
break of the recent war they left the 
continent and returned to the States. 
Almost a forgotten man, he spent much 
of the war years employed as a stevedore 
and later in an armament factory. Since 
the war however he has played bass in 
divers groups led by Hackett, Gowans, 
Condon, Eddie Edwards, and currently 
leads his own group on both trombone 
and bass at New York’s Famous Door. 

R. W. ROSCOE, Southport 


BRIDGE THAT GAP 
Dear Sir, 

I feel that some of your record 
reviewers would benefit. from a_ little 
tuition in the essence of real jazz music, 
the music of New Orleans. I first became 
aware of this gap in their musica! know- 
ledge when I read their exaggerated 
eulogy of the Paul Barbarin’ disc 
reviewed in your January _ issue. 
Obviously Mr. Lascelles is unacquainted 
with the music of Bunk Johnson, George 
Lewis, Kid Ory and Johnny Dodds, 
people who I think it may be assumed 
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are good jazz musicians and who can be 


‘relied upon to reproduce the music of 


their native city faithfully. 

This record lacks the basic principles 
of New Orleans jazz, the rhythmic beat 
being replaced by an indefinitive surging, 
the polyphony giving way to a string of 
inept solos. 

Where the similarity between this 
simulated Dixieland and New Orleans 
jazz lies, fails to register in my brain. 
Perhaps Mr. Lascelles has fallen into the 
trap of believing, as so many critics have 
done in the past, that all jazz played 
by musicians from New Orleans is the 
real jazz music. Perhaps even Mr. 
Barbarin has fallen into the tran too, and 
believes that on this record he too is 
playing New Orleans jazz. I humbly 
submit that they are both sadly mistaken. 
Mr. Lascelles said, “To hell with the 
critics’. I'm afraid I’m inclined to agree 


with him! 
W. H. WASTENEY 
H.Q. 2nd T.A.F., B.F.P.O. 40 
(It might interest Mr. Wasteney to know 
that when this record was played to 
Louis Armstrong during his recent visit 
to this country he acclaimed it as being 
some of the most genuine New Orleans 
jazz he had heard in a long time.—Ed.) 


PREJUDICE 
Dear Sir, 

Two things caught my attention in the 
January issue of “Jazz Journal” Firstly, 
the well written and most interesting 
article by Mike Butcher, “Birdland °56 
in Paris”. 

I am not in the least attracted to the 
music which Mike Butcher describes, but 
I thoroughly enjoyed his article, for he 
writes with both skill and enthusiasm. 
However, | am extremely interested in 
the music which Miss Berta Wood is 
supposed to write about and I don't 
think that I have ever really enjoyed one 
of her articles. With Mr. Butcher so 
competently eulogising the moderns, and 
that able propogandist Mr. Dance root- 
ing for the swingers, it is hardly fair on 
the trads not to have a critic who can 
write with equal enthusiasm and 
objectivity. 

The second thing that struck me was 
Mr. Lascelles’ review of the Humphrey 
Lyttelton LP. He seemed to be realising, 
with some surprise, that Humph can 
play quite well, despite the fact that he 
is white and was born in England instead 
of the U.S.A. 

Living in South Africa as I do, pre- 
judice is no stranger, but some of your 
critics (Mr. Dance in particular) seem 
to have the local disease in reverse. What 
they don’t seem to realise is that the 
American Negro is not a race of men 
all having the same mental attitude and 
musical ability because their skins are 
black. It is like any other nation made 
up of individuals, and some Englishmen, 
such as those who make up the bands of 
Humph, Chris Barber etc. have absorbed 
more of the jazz technique and approach 
to music than many of the so-called 
American Jazz greats. 

Finally, a little blasphemy. The music 
of Parker and Gillespie is, almost with- 
out exception, ugly; that of Ellington is 
mostly pretentious; and that of Basie 
often vulgar. 

T. KEENAN, Port Elizabeth 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


DISCOMANIA — from page 14 


W142168- “You Ain't Gonna Feed In 
My Pasture Now” Co 14243-D 
The latter personnel is entirely at 
variance with the one given in Jazz 
Directory, but must be presumed correct 
because of its source. It leads one to 
wonder how such an erroneous personnel 
could get into print, however. 


67. ETHEL WATERS 
Also from Mrs. Chmura come the 
following personnels for some of the 
“Ebony Four” records by Ethel Waters. 
Again, some supposed Henderson accom- 
paniments are herewith demolished. 
Ethel Waters and Her Ebony Four: 
Vocal; acc. Horace Holmes, cornet; 
Pearl Wright, piano, William Benford, 
tuba. 
New York, July 28, 1925. 
W140790-1 “Go Back Where You Stayed 
Last Night” Co 14093-D 
W140791- “Sympathetic Dan” 
- Co 439-D 
W140792-2 “Down Home Blues” 
Co 14093-D 
Same title; Vocal, acc. Horace Holmes, 
cornet; Pearl Wright, piano; A. S. Jack- 
son, bass sax. 
New York, Aug. 25, 1925. 
W140863 “Loud Speakin’ Papa” (You'd 
Better Speak Easy to Me) 
Co 472-D 
W140864 “You Can’t Do What My Last 
Man Did” Co 14112-D 
Same title; vocal, acc. Joseph Smith, 
cornet; Pearl Wright, piano; Coleman 
Hawkins, bass sax. 
New York, October 28, 1925. 
W141207-2 Man’s Mamma” 
Co 14116-D 
W141208- “Tell "Em About Me” 
Co 561-D 


W141209- “Maybe Not At All” 
Co 14112-D 


Note that in each case the “Ebony 
Four” consists of only three instrumen- 
talists. Pearl Wright was Miss Waters’ 
personal accompanist, who is mentioned 
at some length in Ethel’s book His Eye 
ls On The Sparrow. Horace Holmes, re- 
cently rediscovered in Harlem by Bob 
Colton and Lenny Kunstadt, was an 
admirer of Joe Smith, and it is easy to 
see why the first two dates above were 
long thought to comprise Henderson 
men including Joe Smith. 


Another Ethel Waters date that is 
erroneously included in the list of Hen- 
derson accompaniments is “Pickaninny 
Blues” (W140936) on Columbia 472-D. 
This is not by the Ebony Four, but only 
has ukelele and piano accompaniment. 
The Columbia files name these accom- 
panists as Virgil Van Cleave (uke) and 
Pearl Wright again on piano. 


Finally, the Columbia files name the 
personnel for another date with “‘Novelty 
Accompaniment”. Ethel Waters, vocal; 
acc. Jos Smith, cornet; Alex Jackson, sax; 
Pearl Wright, piano. 

New York, May 6, 1927. 
W144100- “‘Weary Feet” 
Co 14214-D 
W144101- “Smile!” Co 14229-D 
W144102 “Home” (Cradle of Happiness) 
Co 14297-D 
W144103- “Take Your Black Bottom 
Outside” Co 14214-D 

Please send comments and questions 

to me at: 168 Cedar Hill Avenue, 
Belleville 9, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

I will answer every letter sooner or 
later, and will discuss the more interest- 
ing and pertinent topics in the column. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY — 1/6 per copy. 
BULLETIN HOT CLUB de FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 1/6 


per copy. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) — 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Selection of back issues (1950-1-5-6) at 
bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bound, 35/-, post 9d. 
PICK-UP. Back numbers available. 6d per copy. 
Jan. 1957 issue or 


RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. 
back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 


The MUSIC of FATS WALLER, Illus. 2/9 per copy. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Louis Armstrong, Baby Dodds, Duke 
Ellington, Earl Hines, Ma Rainey (4 colours), Josh White. 


PHOTOPEN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
amateur photographers and camera users everywhere in the 
world. Ideal for both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs. Send s.a.e. and 5d. 


Caters for 


stamps for full details to Photopen (Z), March Street, 


Blackpool. 


Post free. mended since 


Brighton. 


10d. each, 2d post. On art paper. 3/4 any four. Post Free. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked. Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 


particulars. 


Burnley, Lancs. 


NON-IRON poplin shirts, white. Latest cutaway collar style 
and plastic drip-dry hanger, small medium or outsize 27/6 
including postage. Also white non-iron nylon tricot 144-17 
inch collar 30/- including postage. Send P.O. stating collar 
size to Piccadilly Styles, Dept. J., 114a Central Drive, 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS, all ages, everywhere. Recom- 
1943. Testimonials and details free — 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Upnorth | Street, 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker Street, London 
N.W.1. Founded 1940. Members everywhere. Write for 


The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s 

Blues. 3/3 per copy, post free. 
FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.1[2. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 
TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHIRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road, London, W.C.1. 
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THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 
Street, Manchester, offers a personal service for your future 
happiness. Genuine introductions. 


FRIENDSHIPS — Pen, Personal, Life Partners. Every district. 
All ages. Photo Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. — EDNA HANSON, 
Denton, Manchester. 


UNEXPLORED STOCK of deleted, foreign, rare discs, includ- 
ing MANY WALLERS. Also good value slight-used LPs. 
some cool. We are keen to buy or exchange discs. Overseas 
enquiries especially welcome. Write now before we go 
mad. -- GEORGE AND STAN, Music Haven, 50 Princess 
Street, Dundee, Scotland. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


UNFORTUNATE REVELATION! 


We learned too late to suppress last month’s announcement 

regarding JAZZ DIRECTORY (Vol. 6), that Messrs. Cassell’s 

have had to indefinitely postpone publication owing to 

difficulties beyond their control. In consequence, all remittances 
sent to us have been refunded. 


HAPPY CONSOLATION! 


However, our Jazz Record and Book Club is an established 

fact, helping many collectors to acquire their wants by a system 

of easy payments. Send for details now. (Applicable to Inland 
Customers only) 


For Overseas Customers our World-Wide Service remains 
insurpassable. Simply send a list of your requirements 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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VOGUE THE GREATEST JAZZ 
Catalogue in the World 
Welcome Gerry Mulligan 


also Bob Brookmeyer, Joe Benjamin and ‘Specs’ Bailey 


The largest selling records in MODERN JAZZ 
are those by the GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET ‘recordings are 
exclusive to VOGUE 


GERRY MULLIGAN THE RECORD THAT CAUSED ALL THE EXCITEMENT 3 


YEARS AGO. VOL | LDE029 IS STILL AVAILABLE, AS 
ALSO ARE VOLS 2 LDE030*, 3 LDE031, 4 LDEO75, 5 LDE083, 
LDEI56* 


There are also EPs 78 rpm and 45 rpm singles available from 


these Records 


FROM THE 1955 PARIS JAZZ FAIR—THE ONLY LP OF 
MULLIGAN-BROOKMEYER QUARTET, ACTUALLY RECORDED 
AT THE CONCERTS. LAEI2015 (12-inch) 


And available on EP EPV1156 


“CALIFORNIA CONCERTS”. LAEI2006 (12-inch) 
THE QUARTET plus ZOOT SIMS AND BOB BROOKMEYER 
TOP SELLING 12” MULLIGAN LP FOR LAST NINE MONTHS 


And for your information there are TWELVE EP’S available 


EPV’s 
1 100—*1 120—1122—1156—1200 


(* with Konitz) 


VOGUE RECORDS FULHAM ROAD. LONDON. SW 3. Tel. KM 4256 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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